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An Old Story! 
But NOW, if he forgets the 


HAND SAPOLIO 


The First Step Away 


from self-respect is lack of care in 
personal cleanliness ; the first 
move in building up a pro- 

per pride inman,woman 

or child is a visit to 

the Bath-tub. You 

can’t be healthy, 








Would You Win Place? 
Be clean, both in and out. We 
cannot undertake the former 
task—that lies with your- 

self—but the latter we 

can aid with Hanp 

Sapotio. It costs 


or pretty, or even 
good, unless you 
are clean. 








THE FAME 
OF SAPOLIO has 
reached far and wide. 
Everywhere, in mil- 
lions of homes, there 
is a regard for it which 
cannot be shaken. 
Sarotio has done 
much for your home, 
but now for yourself 
— have you ever 
tried that . ** Dainty 
Woman’s_ Friend,”’ 
Hanp Sapotio, for 
toilet and bath ? 








WHY TAKE 
DAINTY CARE 
of your mouth, and 
neglect your pores, 
the myrid mouths of 
your skin? Hanp 
Sarotio does not 
gloss them over, or 
chemically dissolve 
their health - giving 
oils, yet clears them 
thoroughly bya 
method of its own. 











Father, himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. 
When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


aS 
The Entire Household Will Miss It 


—The Baby, because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. The School-boy, because its use insures him 
«« Perfect’? marks in neatness. 


T Sapolio means so much to age 
housekeepers that it’s hard to 
plan the day’s work without it. 


but a trifle—its 
use is a fine habit. 








HAND  SAPO- 
LIO neither coats 
over the surface, nor 
does it go down into 
the pores and dis- 
solve their necessary 
oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their 
activities, but works 
no chemical change 
in those delicate 
juices that go to 
make up the charm 
and bloom of a 
healthy complexion. 
Test it yourself. 











A FIVE-MIN- 
UTE INTER- 
VIEW with Hanp 
Sarotio will equal 
in its results hours of 
so-called health ex- 
ercises in regard to 
opening the pores 
and promoting healthy 
circulation, Its use 
is a fine habit—its 
cost but a trifle. 








The «¢ Big Sister,’’ because it keeps her complexion and hands soft and pretty. 
The busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing, and the 
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TRY IT YOURSELF. 














From his latest — taken for 


Tue Critic by Hollinger & Co. 
(See page 146.) 
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I learn from the London Chronicle 
that Mr. Henry James has written let- 
ters from America to his friends in 
England which would make very good 
reading if they could be published. 
The gist of Mr. James’s letters, accord- 
ing to this authority, is an expression 
of pleasure with all he hears and sees 
at home: 


The fatted calf killed to celebrate the return of 
the prodigal has given him no indigestion. Instead 
of saying, with his own hero, ‘‘crass” at every 
turn, he addresses to himself a word that rhymes 
with crass and is shorter by two letters. Mr. James 
is not likely to desert the England he loves; but 
amends for his long neglect of America will be 
made in the pages of the novel and the book of im- 
pressions which are to be the literary result of his 
happy re-Americanization. 


2 

In its January number, 7he Lamp 
announces that it will no longer light 
the path of the reader of general book 
reviews and kindred topics. Zhe Lamp 
will be missed. It has been one of 
the most interesting of literary maga- 
zines, carefully edited and beautifully 
printed. In February it will return to 
its original character and name— 7he 
Book Buyer. Before THE CRITIC was 
founded — and that was twenty-four 
years ago—The Book Buyer was little 
more than a pamphlet, issued by Messrs. 
Scribner to advertise their own books. 


taining. 





It contained, however, a London letter, 
written by the late Charles Welford, 
who was a partner in the importing 
business with Charles Scribner, the 
founder of the house, If I remember 
rightly, Mr. F. N. Doubleday, then 
employed in a clerical capacity by 
Messrs. Scribner, changed the charac- 
ter of Zhe Book Buyer, introduced i}lus- 
trations and reviews of other books 
than those of the house that published 
them, and published descriptive articles 
on topics always relating to literature. 
It was still called Zhe Book Buyer and 
only became 7he Lamp a little over a 
yearago. Asthe réchauffé Book Buyer 
it will be devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the various departments of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and will, ac- 
cording to the announcement, ‘“‘be 
distributed gratuitously among the 
lovers of good literature, and nothing 
will be left undone to make it enter- 
taining.’”” While I shall miss Zhe 
Lamp, particularly Mr. Tobin’s fine 
portraits, I am quite prepared to find 
the new Book Buyer altogether enter- 


az 

The love-letters written by Juliette 
Drouet to Victor Hugo were recently 
discovered by Mr. H. Wellington 
Wack while visiting the island of 
Guernsey, and these he has prepared 
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for publication. Hugo’s letters to 
Mme. Drouet were given to the world 
long ago, but her letters to him are now 
printed for the first time. They are 


most interesting as throwing a new 


The Critic 


man of such divergent occupations should find time 
to piece together into a connected whole divers un- 
considered trifles pertaining to the great national 
poet of France, such as might excusably escape the 
observation of a man of leisure, and so bring to 


MR. H. WELLINGTON WACK 
(From a portrait painted by Brewer) 


light upon one of the most famous love 
affairs in literary history. Of Mr. 
Wack, who discovered and edits these 
letters, M. Francois Coppée says: 


An American with a full share of the restless en- 
ergy of his nation, whose mental activities range 
from a masterly appreciation of the historic associa- 
tions of the river Thames (wherein he has demon- 
strated much of interest which has hitherto escaped 
the observation even of Englishmen), to the condi- 
tions of life prevailing in Central Africa. That a 


light the inner life of our beloved Hugo more 
clearly than was ever done before, is matter both 
for surprise and congratulation, Of the man en- 
dowed by nature with supreme genius we can never 
know enough until the last fact relating to him, 
however trivial that may be, is before us. 

On another page will be found M. 
Coppée’s recollections of Victor Hugo, 
which no lover of the great French poet 
should fail to read, nor indeed any one 
who loves literature. 





Photo by Boissonnas and Taponier, Paris 
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‘*The Music Master,’’ which is con- 
sidered by many people, and good 
judges, too, to be one of the most in- 
teresting plays ever seen in New York 
—certainly one of the best acted,—has 
fortunately not left New York. It 
has merely changed its home and gone 
from the Belasco Theatre to the Bijou. 
It is announced in all seriousness that 
Mr. Warfield is to be seen as Hamlet be- 
fore many moons 
—or should I say 
stars—have passed 
away. 
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I have just re- 
ceived a. copy. of 
The Asterisk, a 
periodical pub- 
lished under the 
direction of The 
Asterisk Club, 
organized a year 
ago and composed 
of young men who 
wish to see a more 
marked literary ac- 
tivity in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
The Asterisk is 
neatly printed, and 
its contributions 
have the merit, 
which all college magazines do not 
have, of not trying to be too funny. 
It is, however, not without wit, and I 
find some graceful verses in its pages. 
One poem called ‘‘Hollyhocks,’’ by 
Mr. H. M. Lyon, who has occasionally 
contributed humorous verses to the 
pages of THE CRITIC, is in a retro- 
spective rather than a humorous vein: 


Old-fashioned garden of my youth, 
To you my memory turns to-day ; 
Your roses dead and gone forsooth, 
Your flowers long since fall’n away ; 
Quaint, simple flowers, pinks and phlox, 
And primmest of all, the hollyhocks, 


Neat kept the paths that wound about, 
Trimmed with verbenas, purple-red ; 
Here climbing roses in and out 
Swung, and their spicy fragrance shed. 
The mignonette the pathway blocks, 
Mingled with motley hollyhocks. 


DAVID WARFIELD IN “THE MUSIC MASTER” 
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Patrician flowers, dignified, 

Imbued with dainty, old-time grace, 
Amongst the daisies set with pride 

In youth’s far-distant garden place: 
There still I see when memory knocks 
The quaint, sweet, haughty. hollyhocks. 


Many Americans will feel a personal 
interest in a novel of English society 
life by Mr. Howard Overing Sturgis 
which the Put- 
nams are to bring 
out this month. 
**Belchamber’’ is 
the title, and the 
book has for sev- 
eral months been 
a pronounced suc- 
cess in London. 
Mr. Sturgis is an 
American by par- 
entage, being ason 
of the late Russell 
Sturgis, the bank- 
er, but he was born 
in London and he 
has spent his life 
in England. One 
of his brothers, 
Henry P. Sturgis, 
married adaughter 
of George Mere- 
dith, and another 
brother was Julian 
Sturgis, the well-known author of 
‘‘John-a-Dreams ” and a dozen other 
books, who died last year. The Eng- 
lish Sturgises have many relatives on 
this side, Mrs. George William Curtis 
and Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell being 
first cousins. ‘*Belchamber’’ has many 
good points including a particularly 
engaging style, but it may be as well 
to drop a hint that it is decidedly pas 
pour les jeunes filles. 
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The very admirable photographs of 
Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern, in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ published in the 
December number of THE CRITIC, 
should have been credited to Messrs. 
Sands & Brady, photographers, of 
Providence, R. I. THE CRITIC has 
had many compliments on its excellent 
reproduction of these photographs. 














The late Rev. John White Chadwick 
was one of this magazine’s most valued 
contributors. Since its foundation in 
1881 Mr. Chadwick has written for 
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when I say that Theodore Thomas has 
done more for the development of 
good music in America than any other 
one man. It was he who made good 





THE REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


THE CRITIC, not as a regular con- 
tributor, but from time to time. His 
latest contribution was an able paper 
on the death of Sir Leslie Stephen. On 
another page, Miss Elisabeth Luther 
Cary, who knew him well, writes an 
appreciation of Mr. Chadwick. 


2 
The death of Theodore Thomas is 
not only an irreparable loss to Chicago, 


but it is an irreparable loss to the en- 
tire country. I am not exaggerating 















music popular. To be sure we had 
the Philharmonic in New York, which 
did splendid work, but along restricted 
lines. Mr. Thomas was catholic in his 
tastes and apparently had no prejudices 
where good music was concerned. It 
was at the Central Park Garden that 
he introduced the American public to 
the music of Richard Wagner. That 
Mr. Thomas should have left New 
York for Chicago was to Chicago’s 
credit but to New York’s shame. 
He should never have been allowed to 
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leave this city. While he has done 
a great work in Chicago he could have 
done greater work here if our citizens 
had been as public-sprited as those of 
the Western metropolis. Asa musical 
conductor, Mr. Thomas had no su- 
perior and few equals. As some people 
are said to have been born with a silver 
spoon in their mouths, Mr. Thomas 
may be said to have been born with a 
baton in his hand. He was a master 
of that little stick and could draw more 
music out of it than any other conduc- 
tor that I have ever heard. 
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Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company, 
of Chicago, are the fortunate publish- 
ers of what is virtually the autobiog- 
raphy of Theodore Thomas. It is to 
be called ‘‘Theodore Thomas: a Musi- 
cal Autobiography,’’ and will consist 
of two large volumes —the first de- 
voted to his life work, and the second 
almost entirely to programmes. These 
volumes have been edited by Mr. 


Thomas’s life-long friend, Mr. George 


P. Upton, a_ well-known writer on 
musical subjects. His publishers tell 
us that Mr. Thomas had completed 
everything that he cared to say in his 
book some weeks before his death. It 
‘ goes without saying that this will be 
not only one of the most interesting 
autobiographies of any American citi- 
zen but a valuable contribution to the 
musical history of this country as well. 
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I take much pleasure in presenting 
this life-like portrait of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, whose letters 
from Ruskin are reviewed on another 
page of this magazine. Professor Nor- 
ton is now in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age, and although he has been 
professor-emeritus at Harvard Univer- 
sity since 1898, he is still in the height 
of his literary vigor. Professor Nor- 
ton did not begin life as a man of let- 
ters, his first occupation having been in 
commercial directions. But fortunately 
his bent for art and literature was too 
strong to be restrained, and he turned 
his back upon commerce to the adorn- 
ment of letters. 
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It is very easy to predict posterity’s 
rating of an author but it is very hard 
to prove. Mr. Clement Shorter, editor 
of Zhe Sphere, of London, is willing 
to bet his boots that Robert Louis 
Stevenson was not a great writer. 
Mr. Shorter admits that eminent critics 
believe that. he was, but they came 
under the ‘‘glamour of a great personal 
friendship’’ which “‘ absolutely de- 
stroyed their gift so far as it related to 
R. L. S. When these good friends sat 
down to write about Stevenson’s books 
they lost all balance, all power of ap- 
praisement.”’ I am quite ready to 
stake something handsomer than Mr. 
Shorter’s boots that Stevenson will be 
remembered when many writers whom 
Mr. Shorter believes to be great, or very 
nearly so, will be forgotten. I appeal 
to posterity to back me up in this 
opinion and I ’m sure it will. 
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Mr. Theodore Stanton has been en- 
gaged during the past two years ona 
volume which will soon be published in 
New York by the Appletons under 
the title: ‘‘ Rosa Bonheur: Letters and 
Souvenirs.’’ He has examined several 
hundred letters of the celebrated ani- 
mal painter, most of them addressed 
to well-known artists and literary per- 
sonalities. The recollections are con- 
tributed by a score of old friends of 
Rosa Bonheur, all of whom have made 
their mark in various callings. The 
book, which will be fully illustrated, is 
almost an autobiography, and will offer 
a curious picture of art life in France 
during the last half of the nineteenth 


century. 
1 


Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn writes me 
from Paris: 


For almost a decade now France, through the 
American branch of the Alliance Frangaise, has 
been sending us lecturers to interpret to us French 
literature and French life. This year, through the 
same agency, America is sending Barrett Wendell 
to France to interpret to Frenchmen American lit- 
erature and American life. 

It is a striking illustration of the general perver- 
sity of things in this imperfect but highly amusing 
world, that Barrett Wendell, who might well be 
characterized as the most provincial of our well- 








PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
(Photo by Notman) 
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known-men of letters (the reviewer who said apropos 
of a recent work of his, ‘‘ Wendell thinks it is more 
important to be born in Boston than to be born 
again,” was well within the facts), should be vouch- 
safed, in an exceptional degree, cosmopolitan op- 
portunities. Honored year before last with a 
lectureship in one of the two great universities of 
England, he is now accorded the distinction of be- 
ing the first foreigner—if the public announcements 
speak true—to be permitted to teach in the Paris 
Sorbonne. 

But granted that Barrett Wendell represents a 
section of our country rather than our whole coun- 
try, and the section of our country withal whose 
special and peculiar glory belongs not to its present 
but to its past, his visit to France is nevertheless an 
event of more than sectional importance. What- 
ever his limitations are, at least he represents 
twentieth-century Boston admirably, and this is no 
small thing where Frenchmen are concerned, since 
Frenchmen do not understand us at all. In spite 
of his Boston bias (perhaps even because of it), 
Professor Wendell makes a capital opening wedge. 
He will have successors, we are told, and these 
successors, it is to be supposed, will represent New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, as ad- 
mirably as he represents Boston ; in fact, no other 
programme is possible in the case of a country as 
big and as varied as ours. From these diverse and 
seemingly contradictory expositions, the intelligent 
Frenchman will gain in the long run the just con- 
ception ; and the mutual comprehension, which is 
the primary object of this Franco-American inter- 
change of ideas, will have been achieved. 

Professor Wendell’s Sorbonne course will not be 
finished till the middle of May. It is quite too 
early now, therefore, to say how intellectual France 
is impressed by his methods and his mannerisms. 
He was given a genuine ovation by the American 
colony, however, on the occasion of h*3; op2ning 
lecture. ‘‘ The success of M. Barrett Wendell,” 
said a boulevard sheet the next day, ‘‘ was pro- 
nounced. His witty sallies evoked much laughter, 
and the patriotic passages of the discourse were 
loudly applauded.” Indeed, there is real danger 
that this characteristic insistence on the part of his 
well-meaning countrywomen will transform his lec- 
ture-room from what it was intended to be into a 
species of asylum for the hosts of American women 
in Paris addicted to the lecture-habit, who are in- 
expressibly homesick for lectures in their native 
tongue. Indeed, there is nothing American our 
bluestockings abroad miss quite as much—always 
excepting ice-cream soda-water—as American 


lectures. 
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A memorial exhibition of eighteen 
landscapes by the late John H. Twacht- 
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man ‘was ‘recently: held under the au- 
spices of the Society of Ten American 
Painters, and a committee of art lovers, 
at the Knoedler Galleries. The work, 
selected with unusual care, gave a new 
conception of this master of the modern 
spirit of landscape painting. Twacht- 
man observed nature and reproduced it 
with a felicity, an accuracy, and a sense 
of restrained color devoid of personal 
elements. He painted what he saw as 
well as what he felt, but his vision was 
delicate and subtle, with never a sugges- 
tion of cramped or rigid composition. 
He seemed to have looked about for 
a happy subject, and then without 
change of form, or giving vent to his 
imagination, brought out all its natural 
depth of poetry. If he copied many 
of the ways of impressionists he avoided 
their garishness. and soon found paths 
of his own. The opalescent atmo- 
spheric quality of his work which in- 
stantly grasped the attention of the 
visitor at the collection was surely due 
to a mastery of ‘‘values’’ and subtlety 
of line, a charming sense of light, and 
a sensitive fondness for the indistinct 
and. poetical. He was the creator of 
the luminous confused haze of ‘‘The 
Snowstorm,” of the damp fog of *‘ The 
River in Winter,” and of the soft vapor 
of ‘‘The Spring Morning.’’ The eva- 
sive color of his painting of the humid 
shadows of ‘‘The Country Road” and 
the ‘Greenwich Hills’’ seems to carry 
with it the very smell of snow, of wet 
earth, and of damp, low wind. In the 
best work of the exhibition, ‘‘ Febru- 
ary,’ he brought out the blues and 
browns of the stream banks and the 
rich thaw mist that hovers about the 
scrub oaks with a rarely equalled feel- 
ing for the charm of the late winter 
day. 
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The late Mr. L. Clarke Davis was 
one of the kindest, as well as ablest, 
editors who ever wielded a blue pencil. 
He was one of the first distinguished 
journalists of my acquaintance. When 
I first met Mr. Davis, his son, Richard 
Harding Davis, was a boy in knicker- 
bockers. The father was then editor of 
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the Philadelphia /mguirer. Later, be- 
fore the death of Mr. Childs, he was 
made editor of Zhe Ledger. Mr. Davis 
was not only an editor and an editorial 
writer, but he was a valued contributor 
to the leading magazines. His son 
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the Iron Mills,’’ ‘‘ Dallas Galbraith,’’ 
and other popular novels. 
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Mr. Abraham Cahan, whose latest 
contribution to literature has the strik- 


THE LATE L. Cl ARKE DAVIS 
(Courtesy of The Fourth Estate) 


comes by his writing talent naturally, 
for both of his parents were writers of 


more than ordinary distinction. Mr. 
Davis was not the author of many 
books, but Mrs. Davis will long be re- 
membered as the author of ‘‘Life in 


ing title of. ‘‘The White Terror and 
the Red,” has been fortunate in attract- 
ing the attention of men whose atten- 
tion is worth while. Mr. Howells long 
ago discovered in Mr. Cahan a writer 
‘‘who will do honor to American let- 
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ters.” Mr. Howells’s prophecy seems 
to be fulfilled in ‘*The White Terror 
and the Red.”’ 
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Lovers of Thackeray will hail with 
delight the new edition of his works 
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works was a labor of love done by 
a New Yorker, one of the most en- 
thusiastic of Thackerayians. To each 
volume he has supplied a concise and 
illuminating introduction. The reader 
will notice that these introductions are 
unsigned, this editor being too modest 





MR. ABRAHAM CAHAN 
(Photo by Paley) 


just issued by Messrs. Scribner. This 
well-named ‘‘Kensington Edition”’ is 
beautifully printed and shows on every 
page the result of loving care. The 
type is bold, the size of the volumes 
just right for holding in the hand. 
Thackeray would have delighted in 
this edition and would have been 
among the first to subscribe to it if 
he had not been sent a complimentary 
set. We have had nothing better ex- 
cept Mrs. Ritchie’s biographical intro- 
ductions to her father’s works. The 
editing of this edition of Thackeray’s 


to force his personality between the 
reader and Thackeray. Messrs. Scrib- 
ner have kindly given their permission 
for me to reproduce one of the most 
interesting illustrations in these thirty 
odd volumes—a portrait of Thackeray 
drawn by his friend, Harlow White, 
which belongs to the head-master of 
Charterhouse. It was drawn from life, 
and to the best of the knowledge and 
belief of the editor of this ‘‘ Kensington 
Edition’’ it has never before been pub- 
lished,—certainly not in any conspicu- 
ous place. An interesting feature of 
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the Scribner edition is a list of the 
characters in Thackeray’s novels and 
stories, which covers seventy-five pages, 
and is here for the first time made for 
the writings of Thackeray. 

All Thackeray's illustrations are re- 


od 


: Copyright, 1904, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Wilson’s two volumes on ‘‘ Thackeray 
in America,’’ and now this handsome 
edition which has many unique attrac- 


tions. 
2 


Mr. Emerson Hough, who writes 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
(From a drawing from life by Harlow White) 


tained and are reproduced from the 
first impressions together with those 
of Doyle, Du Maurier, and Frederick 
Walker. Special illustrations, which 
are to be found only in this edition, 
have been added in the form of por- 
traits of Thackeray, together with 
views of his homes and places asso- 
ciated with him and his works. 

There has been a good deal published 
about Thackeray within the last year, 
—the ‘‘ Baxter’’ letters, General Grant 


so agreeably on out-of-door subjects, 


knows whereof he writes. He gets his 
information at first hand. I have al- 
ways enjoyed Mr. Hough’s books since 
I first read his ‘‘The Story of the 
Cowboy,’” and have recently made 
inquiries concerning him from which 
I have learned just what I expected 
—that he has lived the life that he 
describes. 

As a boy he lived in the open and 
learned to ‘‘punch”’ cattle and to hunt. 
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After ecing. graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Lowa and admitted to the 
bar; he went into New Mexico to prac- 
tise. It was not long, however, before 


ws 


III 


later came a novel, ‘‘The Girl at the 
Halfway House,’’ though he admits 
that the story involved did not have 
half the fascination of the setting. 





his love of adventure and sport made 
him abandon his profession to seek a 
livelihood in the saddle. Mr. Hough 
lived all over the West for years. He 
hunted from Canada to Mexico, and 
scouted through the Rockies summer 
and winter. In due course of time he 
began to write, and his stories appeared 
occasionally in the Eastern magazines. 
Based on the life he knew so well, his 
first book, ‘‘The Story of the Cow- 
boy,” appeared in 1897. Two years 


MR. EMERSON HOUGH 





Since early boyhood, John Law was 
one of his heroes, and the expatriated 
Scotchman’s great scheme for the 
building of the new world west of the 
English and French settlements of two 
hundred years ago absorbed his ad- 
miration. ‘‘The Mississippi Bubble,’’ 
one of the successes of its year, was a 
long time coming. It was out of office 
hours and between long hunting trips 
that the book was written. 

Eight years before its publication, 
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PROFESSOR R. S. WOODWARD 
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Mr, Hough became .Western.. manager 


of Forest‘and Stream. He found time,° 


toc, to contribute a series of papers on 


the Settlement of the West to the: 


magazine. These formed the ground- 
work of: his next book, ‘‘The Way to 
the West,’’ a study in transportation 
and of the forces which made that great 
country. : 

‘The Law of the Land,’’ which is. a 
study of the race problem, was written 
out of Mr. Hough’s heart and experi- 
ence, for he has spent many months in 
the Mississippi Delta and is an ardent 
partisan of the South. 

Early in 1904 Mr. Hough assumed 
the editorship of Forest and Stream, but 
he has found time in the midst of his 
editorial duties to write for the Satur- 
day Evening Post a connected series of 
unusual ‘short stories called ‘‘The 
Heart’s Desire.”’ These, it is under- 
stood, aré to be brought out in book 
form. In. 1895 he made his famous 
trip on skis when he enumerated the 
buffalo in the Yellowstone National 
Park in the dead of winter with only a 
guide for a companion. 
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Professor R. S. Woodward, who 
succeeds Dr. D. G. Gilman as head of 
the Carnegie Institute at Washington, 
is the right man in the right place. 
He will be a loss to Columbia, but his 
promotion to the Presidency of the 
Carnegie Institute will be a gain to 
the entire country. President Wood- 
ward has followed the paths of science 
all his life. He graduated from the 
University of Michigan as a civil en- 
gineer in 1872, and immediately served 
as the assistant engineer of the United 
States lake survey. He was the assist- 
ant astronomer of the United States 
transit of Venuscommission. For the 
six years following he was astronomer, 
geographer, and chief geographer of 
the United States geological survey. 
Later he was an assistant in the United 
States coast and geodetic survey. 
Then he was elected professor of 
mechanics and mathematical physics 
at Columbia, and since 1895 he has 
been dean of the faculty of pure science. 
It would be hard to conceive how-a 
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man could have greater scientific quali- 
fications for the position that President 
Woodward now occupies. 


7 J 


A young lad of my acquaintance, 
who has just reached the age of nine, 
is ambitious to be a contributor to THE 
Critic, Hetold his mother that he 
thought he would like to write an essay 
for THE CRITIC, so he sat down at 
his father’s typewriter and ticked out 
the following: 


ON KISSING 


I can see where people like each other and want 
to make a brief way of showing it by kissing, in 
which I see nothing, for a kiss is just putting your 
mouth to a person’s cheek and drawing in a breath 
in such a way that you make a little noise. That 
is not bad, but it does nothing in the way of help- 
ing you love the person. I do not wish to make 
people leave off kissing, but I just want to show 
them my sentiments towards it. 


This he showed to his mother with 
considerable satisfaction, and asked her 


. if she thought that it would be accepted 


for THE CRITIC. She said no, she ‘did 
not think so,—that THE CRITIC was 
more likely to publish book reviews. 
**If that is what the editor wants I will 
write a book review.’’ So again he 
disappeared among the books in’ his 
father’s library and ticked~ off his 
opinion of ‘‘The Swiss Family Robin- 
son’”: &, 


My idea about ‘‘ The Swiss Family Robinson” is 
that’ it is a good book for instructing young chil- 
dren. It tells them how a great many things are 
done which they do not yet know of, and how to be 
brave and thoughtful. It also makes them learn to 
be patient without so much strain, 


Here is a.considerate boy for you. 
You will note in his essay on ‘‘Kiss- 
ing’’ that he does not wish to influence 
the public at large. He would not, 
as ‘he says, “‘make people leave off 
kissing,”” but he merely wishes them 
to know his sentiments, which are cer- 
tainly along the line of recent sanitary 
arguments on the subject. While to 
be patient without strain is surely a 
most desirable accomplishment. 





John White Chadwick: An Appreciation 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


In the church so long identified with 
his sturdy and kindly ministry the loss 
of John White Chadwick will be felt 
deeply and personally. How much he 
has done for his congregation since his 
first sermon on the death of Abraham 
Lincoln, forty years ago, can be esti- 
mated only by the members of that 
congregation. His great simplicity of 
nature and the union with this of 
highly cultivated powers of thought 
and appreciation made him peculiarly 
an influence to be cherished in a day 
not too strongly marked by the “‘plain 
living and high thinking ”’ of the earlier 
epoch in which he was trained, and 
from the wholesome discipline of which 
he was not diverted. - In the pulpit his 
strength of character and the steady 
flame of passionate veracity that lent to 
his language a singular effect of mingled 
warmth and dignity, made him an im- 
pressive figure. He was known, how- 
ever, by many who never heard him 
speak. Asa Unitarian he leaned nat- 
urally toward liberal interpretations of 
a minister’s interests and duties, and 
as a born lover of books he made these 
an important part of his life. An in- 
defatigable student of human nature as 
it is revealed in the records of the past 
and present, he read books with the 
true student’s attitude of inquiry. 
The moral springs of action solicited 
his attention on every side, and one 
has only to read his “‘Life of Chan- 
ning ’’ and his equally discerning if not 
quite so admirably balanced ‘‘ Life of 
Parker,’’ to realize how sane were his 
judgments and how little restricting 
prejudice dwelt in his mind. 

As a biographer, in fact, he possessed 
nearly ideal qualities. The men of 
whom he wrote breathed naturally 
under his reviving touch, and stood in 
their proper environment, richly and 
simply human. If he lacked persua- 
siveness of style, as at times he did, 
there was adequate compensation in 
the fresh sincerity and downright en- 
thusiasm of his thought. The entire 
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absence of vanity from the sum of his 
characteristics is obvious upon every 
page of his more important writing, 
and in his less important work — his 
book-notices and random articles—it 
even may be said that the absence of 
vanity stood in the way of his doing 
full justice to himself. His reviews 
were full of the subject under notice, 
conscientious and fully instructed, 
never in any degree savoring of super- 
ficial attention or insufficient interest, 
giving satisfying information and seri- 
ous estimate, and frequently missing 
the peculiar personal flavor that would 
have been given to them by a writer 
more concerned for his personal effect. 
It is pleasant to think that beside his 
religious writings, in which his vivid 
personality was constantly present, he 
has left behind him the biographies and 
some poems in which is preserved the 
free vigorous movement of his intellect 
among the problems of the soul. 

It frequently happens that a poet, 
turning his face toward the endless 
avenues of prose, develops extreme 
consideration for accuracy, scholarship, 
plainness_6of statement, lucidity of 
argument, and other traits commonly 
ignored in one’s estimate of a poetic 
mind. There seems to be an almost 
conscious effort toward overcoming the 
shadowy and mysterious temperament 
of which poetry is born in favor of the 


- bluff, the actual, the dry, and sure. In 


the product of such writers there is 
nearly always a certain amount of sin- 
gularly pure poetry, spontaneous and 
unsullied by whim or elaboration, the 
upspringing of the irresistible poetic 
impulse at moments of liberated and 
exalted sentiment. It was so with Mr. 
Chadwick. Nothing could be more 
workmanlike, trustworthy, and direct 
than the mass of his prose. But among 
the more faithful of his readers will be 


kept the remembrance of single pages 
and of certain rare felicities of verse by 
which the temper of his inner mind was 
revealed. One sonnet—that entitled 





The Unmasking of Sherlock Holmes 


‘*Tempted of God’’—and half a dozen 
poems of his earlier years hold a rank 
not far below the best in their kind. 
By these, perhaps, he will be remem- 
bered after the assiduous sifter, Time, 
has allowed his generous activities to 
be dispersed and forgotten. Nor is 
there lacking proof that in the present 
the authoritative character of his better 
work is recognized. The fact that he 
was offered the degree of Master of 
Arts by Harvard University (of which 
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he was not a graduate) is more than 
commonly significant in view of his 
independence of literary honors and 
freedom from the least tendency toward 
striving for them. 

It is not, however, chiefly as a writer 
that he appealed to those who knew 
both his face and work. There will be 
many to record gratefully the singular 
virtue of his life and the friendship of 
his spirit. He possessed the most en- 
dearing of qualities, a cordial mind. 


The Unmasking of Sherlock Holmes 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


IN all my career as Boswell to the 
Johnson of Sherlock Holmes, I have 
seen the great detective agitated only 
once. We had been quietly smoking 
and talking over the theory of thumb- 
prints, when the landlady brought in a 
little square of pasteboard at which 
Holmes glanced casually and then let 
drop on the floor. I picked up the 
card, and asI did so I saw that Holmes 
was trembling, evidently too agitated 
either to tell the landlady to show the 
visitor in or to send him away. On 
the card I read the name: 





Monstigur C. AucustEe Dupin, 
Paris. 











While I was wondering what there 
could be in that name to strike terror 
to the heart of Sherlock Holmes, M. 
Dupin himself entered the room. He 
was a young man, slight of build and 
unmistakably French of feature. He 
bowed as he stood in the doorway, but 
I observed that Sherlock Holmes was 
too amazea or too frightened to return 


the bow. My idol stood in the middle 
of the room, looking at the little 
Frenchman on the threshold as if M. 
Dupin had been a ghost. Finally, pull- 
ing himself together with an effort, 
Sherlock Holmes motioned the visitor 
to a seat, and, as M. Dupin sunk into 
the chair, my friend tumbled into an- 
other and wiped his brow feverishly. 

“Pardon my unceremonious entrance, 
Mr. Holmes,”’ said the visitor, drawing 
out a meerschaum pipe, filling it, and 
then smoking in long, deliberate puffs. 
“*T was afraid, however, that you would 
not care to see me, so I came in before 
you had an opportunity of telling your 
landlady to send me away.”’ 

To my-surprise Sherlock Holmes did 
not annihilate the man with one of 
those keen, searching glances for which 
he has become famous in literature and 
the drama. Instead he continued to 
mop his brow and finally mumbled, 
weakly : 

**But—but—I thought y-y-you were 
dead, M. Dupin.”’ 

*‘And people thought you were dead, 
too, Mr. Sherlock Holmeés,’’ said the 
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visitor, in his high, deliberate voice. 
**But if you can be brought to life after 
being hurled from a cliff in the Alps, 
why can’t I come out of a respectable 
grave just to have a chat with you? 
You know my originator, Mr. Edgar 
Allan Poe, was very fond of bringing 
people out of their graves.”’ 

**Yes, yes, I ‘ll admit that I have 
read that fellow, Poe,’’ said Sherlock 
Holmes testily. ‘Clever writer in some 
things. Some of his detective stories 
about you are not half bad, either.” 

**No, not half bad,’’ said M. Dupin, 
rather sarcastically, I thought. ‘Do 
you remember that little story of ‘The 
Purloined Letter,’ for instance? What 
a little gem of a story that is! When 
I get to reading it over I forget all 
about you and your feeble imitations. 
There is nothing forced there. Every- 
thing is as sure as fate itself—not a 
false note—not a thing dragged in by 
the heels. And the solution of it all 


is so simple that it makes most of your 
artifices seem clumsy in comparison.”’ 
‘But if Poe had such a good thing 


in you, M. Dupin, why did n’t he make 
more of you?’’ snapped Sherlock 
Holmes. 

‘*Ah, that’s where Mr. Poe proved 
himself a real literary artist,’’ said M. 
Dupin, puffing away at his eternal 
meerschaum. ‘‘When he had a good 
thing he knew enough not to ruin his 
reputation by running it into the 
ground. Suppose, after writing ‘The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue’ around 
me as the central character, he had 
written two or three books of short 
stories in which I figured. Then sup- 
pose he had let them dramatize me and 
further parade me before the public. 
Likewise suppose, after he had decently 
killed me off and had announced that 
he would write no more detective 
stories, he had yielded to the blandish- 
ments of his publishers and had brought 
out another interminable lot of tales 
about me? Why, naturally, most of the 
stuff would have been worse than medi- 
ocre, and people would have forgotten 
all about that masterpiece, ‘The Mur- 
ders of the Rue Morgue,’ and also about 
‘The Purloined Letter,’ so covered 
would those gems be in a mass of trash.” 


The Critic 


“‘Oh, I *Il admit that my string has 
been overplayed,” sighed Sherlock 
Holmes moodily, reaching for the 
hypodermic syringe, which I slid out 
of his reach. ‘‘But maybe Poe would 
have overplayed you if he could have 
drawn down a dollar a word for all he 
could write about you.”’ 

**Poor Edgar—poor misunderstood 
Edgar !—maybe he would,” said Dupin, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Few enough dollars 
he had in his stormy life. But at the 
same time, no matter what his rewards, 
I think he was versatile genius enough 
to have found something new at the 
right time. At any rate he would not 
have filched the product of another’s 
brain and palmed it off as his own.”’ 

‘*But great Scott, man!” cried Sher- 
lock Holmes, ‘‘you don’t mean to say 
that no one else but Poe has a right to 
utilize the theory of analysis in a de- 
tective story, do you?”’ 

**No, but see how closely you follow 
me in all other particulars. I am out 
of sorts with fortune and so are you. 
I am always smoking when thinking 
out my plans of attack, and-so are you. 
I have an admiring friend to set down 
everything I say and do, and so have 
you. I am always dazzling the chief 
of police with much better theories than 
he can ever work out, and so are you.”’ 

“‘T know, I know,”’ said Sherlock 
Holmes, beginning to mop his forehead 
again. ‘‘It looks like a bad case against 
me. I’ve drawn pretty freely upon you, 
M. Dupin, and the quotation marks 
have n't always been used as they 
should have been where credit was due. 
But after all I am not the most slavish 
imitation my author has produced. 
Have you ever read his book, ‘The 
White Company ’ and compared it with 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’? No? 
Well do so, if you want to get what 
might be termed ‘ transplanted atmo- 
sphere.’ ’’ 

“‘Well, it seems to be a great age 
for the piratical appropriating of other 
men’s ideas,’’ .said M. Dupin, re- 
signedly. ‘‘As for myself, I don’t care 
arap about your stealing of my thun- 
der, Sherlock Holmes. In fact, you ’re 
a pretty decent sort of a chap, even 
though you are trying my patience 
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with your continual refusal to retire; 
and besides you only make me shine 
the brighter in comparison. I don’t 
even hold that ‘Dancing Men’ story 
against you, in which you made use of 
a cryptogram that instantly brought up 
thoughts of ‘The Gold-Bug.’ ”’ 

‘‘But you did not figure in ‘The 
Gold-Bug,’’’ said Sherlock Holmes 
with the air of one who had won a point. 

‘‘No, and that merely emphasizes 
what I have been telling you —that 
people admire Poe as a literary artist 
owing to the fact that he did not over- 
work any of his creations. Bear that 
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in mind, my boy, and remember, when 
you make your next farewell, to see 
that it is not one of the Patti kind, with 
a string to it. The patience of even 
the American reading public is not ex- 
haustless, and you cannot always be 
among the ‘six best-selling books’ of 
the day.” 

And with these words, M. Dupin, 
pipe, and all, vanished in the tobacco- 
laden atmosphere of the room, leaving 
the great detective, Sherlock Holmes, 
looking at me as shamefacedly as a 
schoolboy who had been caught with 
stolen apples in his possession. 


Biography, Autobiography, and Letters 


Three Books of Unusual Interest 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Ruskin’s Letters to Charles Eliot Norton 


It was known before Ruskin’s death 
that Mr. Charles Eliot Norton was to 
be his literary executor, and it may be 
said at once that Mr. Ruskin could not 
have chosen more wisely. If I mistake 
not, Mr, Norton was also the literary 
executor of James Russell Lowell, 
Men of letters have suffered so severely 
at the hands of their literary executors, 
Thomas Carlyle, for instance, that 
when one is chosen who is discreet as 
well as learned, congratulations are due 
on all sides. 

For several months a large propor- 
tion of the correspondence of Rus- 
kin with Mr. Norton has been pub- 
lished in the pages of the A/s/lantic 
Monthly, pages that have seen some of 
the most interesting material of this 
sort that has ever been printed. But 
not all of the letters have been given in 
the Atlantic ; a number were reserved 
for the book.* 

In his interesting preface to these 
volumes Mr. Norton tells us that it is 


*“ Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton.” 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 2 vols. $4.00 net. 


‘‘with reluctance and question’”’ that he 
has brought himself to publish these 
letters. He had contemplated leaving 
them in such condition that perhaps 
some of them might be printed after 
his death. 

In his judgment, Ruskin published, 
or permitted to be published, far too 
many of his letters, some of which, to 
Mr. Norton’s thinking, should never 
have been printed at all. He even goes 
so far as to say that in Ruskin’s later 
years much of what he wrote for publi- 
cation could not but ‘‘cause regret to 
every reader of sensitive appreciation, 
as affording evidence of weakened fac- 
ulty of judgment by its lack of self- 
control and becoming reticence.”’ 

Mr. Norton had no disposition to run 
the risk of adding to the mass of ill- 
advised publications which “‘gave a 
false impression of a man not less re- 
markable for the essential beauty of his 
disposition than for the astonishing 
force and variety of his genius.”’ 

The editors of the final, complete 
edition of Ruskin’s writings, now being 
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issued, urged Mr. Norton to put them 
in possession of the letters to him; and 
he recognized the force of their claim. 
No other series of Ruskin’s letters ex- 
tended unbroken over so long a term 
of years, or was likely to possess so 
much autobiographical interest—‘‘com- 
paratively little, indeed, as a record of 
events, but much as a record of moods 
and mental conditions.”’ 

I quite agree with Mr. Norton that 
as a picture of character the letters as a 
whole are unique; and I think he was 
quite right in being unwilling to intrust 
the charge of selecting and editing 
them to any one; especially ‘‘to any 
one who had not known Ruskin in his 
better days and had not known me 
[Norton] at all.’’ It was influenced by 
these conditions that he finally resolved 
upon the publication of the letters. 

In editing the letters Mr. Norton as- 
sumes that the reader has a general 
knowledge of Ruskin’s life and writ- 
ings, and treats them ‘‘as having an 
independent interest of their own, [he] 
merely supplying a brief note here 
and there to explain the conditions 
under which they were written.” 

Though ‘‘inadequate as a record of 
life, they may be read as an irregular 
narrative of a friendship with which 
neither difference of temperament nor 
frequent and wide divergence of opinion 
had power to interfere.”’ 

I quite agree with Mr. Norton that, 
thus presented, “‘the letters afford a 
remarkable picture of a personage alto- 
gether exceptional.’’ The measuring- 
rod, he adds, 


which serves for common men will not answer for 
him, His nature was in the highest degree com- 
plex ; it was full of contradictory elements which 
he never succeeded in reconciling so as to obtain 
steady equilibrium and tranquillity of soul, or per- 
sistent fixity of aim. His will was unstable, for in 
him reason was subject to sentiment and often to 
transient emotion. 


The first letter from Ruskin to Mr. 
Norton was written in October of 1855, 
the last in 1887. The first begins “‘My 
dear sir,” the last ‘* Darling Charles.”’ 

Surely Ruskin shows the most attrac- 
tive side of his nature in these letters 


The Critic 


to his American friend. Occasionally 
he is in a growling mood, but it would 
be hard to take him seriously when he 
writes as violently, for instance, as this: 


I don’t believe in evangelicalism—and my evan- 
gelical (once) friends now look upon me with as 
much horror as on one of the possessed Gennesaret 
pigs. Nor do I believe in the Pope—and some 
Roman Catholic friends, who had great hopes of 
me, think I ought to be burned. Domestically, I 
am supposed worse than Bluebeard ; artistically, I 
am considered a mere packet of quibs and crackers. 

I rather count upon Lowell as a friend, though I 
have never seen him, He and the Brownings and 
you. Four—well—it’s a good deal to have—of 
such, and I won’t grumble—but then you’re in 
America, and no good to me—except that I’m in a 
perfect state of gnawing remorse about not writing 
to you; and the Brownings are in Italy, and I am 
alone as a stone on a high glacier, dropping the 
wrong way, instead of among the moraine, 


We cannot but be grateful to Mr. 
Norton that he finally made up his 
mind to publish and edit these letters 
himself. He has performed a delicate 
task with exquisite taste, and he has in 
these two volumes made a contribution 
to literature which has put the reading 
public of this and generations to come 
deeply in his debt. 


Memorials of Sir Edward Burne-Jones 


The reader must not confuse Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones with Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones, who, though his son, is 
no more like him than I to Hercules. 

Sir Philip recently published a book 
on America, which was not very flatter- 
ing to us or very creditable to him. 
His father was quite another sort of 
person—an artist of high rank, at times 
eccentric, but always interesting. 
These ‘‘Memorials’* are written by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s widow. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones was one of 
the leaders of the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment in England, and his tall women, 
with protruding throats, are as ~-con- 
spicuous a trademark of pre- Raphaelit- 
ism as any of the ladies painted by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


* “ Memorials of Sir Edward Burne-Jones.” By G. B.-J. 
Macmillan Co. .2 vols. $6.00 net. 
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These ‘‘Memorials” begin with the 
birth of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Au- 
gust 28, 1833. We follow him through 
his childhood to his young manhood, 
and from there on to his death. Ata 
very early age he showed a talent for 
drawing, and his talent, luckily, was 
encouraged. 

Special interest is attached to every- 
thing bearing upon the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, and it is interesting to 
read the account by Burne-Jones him- 
self of the starting of the pre-Raphael- 
ite magazine, The Germ. 

These letters make it very plain that 
Rossetti was not in with the Brother- 
hood at the start; in fact, Burne-Jones 
did not meet him till some time later. 
He knew of him and admired his work 
intensely. The first time he met him 
was at a public meeting in the Working 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, 
a little university set up by Denison 
Maurice. He waited there over an hour 
for Rosettitocomein. Finally hecame. 
And there Burne-Jones had what he 
calls his first fearful talk with him.’’ - 

There is a good deal about his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries in this book 
of Burne-Jones ‘‘Memorials.” Of the 
number Swinburne is one of the few 
who are left. He had rooms near 
Burne-Jones as long ago as 1860, and 
he saw much of him. 


Sometimes twice or three times a day he would 
come in, bringing his poems hot from his heart, and 
certain of welcome and a hearing at any hour. His 
appearance was very unusual, and in some ways 
beautiful, for his hair was glorious in abundance 
and color, and his eyes indescribably fine. When 
repeating poetry he had a perfectly natural way of 
lifting them in a rapt, unconscious gaze, and their 
clear green color, softened by thick, brown eye- 
lashes, was unforgettable—‘‘ Looks commencing 
with the skies” expresses it without exaggeration. 

He was restless beyond words, scarcely standing 
still at all, and almost. dancing as he walked, while 
even in sitting he moved continually, seeming to 
keep time, by a swift movement of the hands at the 
wrists, and sometimes of the feet also, with some 
inner rhythm of excitement. He was courteous 
and affectionate and unsuspicious, and faithful be- 
yond most people to those he really loved. 

The biting wit which filled his talk so as at times 
to leave his hearers dumb with amazement, always 
spared one thing, and that was an absent friend. 
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The Rossettis and the Burne-Joneses 
were especially intimate, and the death 
of Mrs. Rossetti, ‘‘our poor, lovely 
Lizzie,’’ from an overdose of laudanum 
was a terrible shock. 

It will be remembered that Rossetti, 
remorseful and distraught with grief, 
buried the manuscripts of his unpub- 
lished poems in the coffin with his wife, 
and years after exhumed them. This 
incident Mr. Hall Caine, who, curious as 
it may seem, was an intimate friend of 
Rossetti, uses in his new novel, ‘‘The 
Prodigal Son.’’. He has been severely 
criticised for doing this, and not with- 
out reason. 

There are references to George Eliot 
after the death of Lewes. She came 
to London and visited the Burne- 
Joneses, a visit made memorable be- 
cause it was the last time they ever 
saw her. 


I have always remembered [writes Mrs. Burne- 
Jones], though, the weariness she expressed of the 
way in which wisdom was attributed to her. ‘I 
am so tired of being set on a pedestal and expected 
to vent wisdom—I am only a poor woman,” was 
the meaning of what she said if not the exact 
phrase, as I think it was. 

A fortnight later she wrote to tell us she was , 
about to marry Mr. Cross, This marriage she calls 
‘*a sort of miracle in which I could never have be- 
lieved, and under which I still sit amazed” ; and 
then continues with wonderful sweetness: ‘‘If it 
alters your conception of me so thoroughly that 
you must henceforth regard me as a new person, a 
stranger to you, I shall not take it hardly, for I 
myself a little while ago should have said this thing 
could not be. Explanations of these crises, which 
seem sudden though they are slowly, dimly pre- 
pared, are impossible.” 


Edward Burne-Jones was in bad 
health for many years before his death, 
and moved about from place to place 
in search of health. But his lungs were 
weak from the start; he fought against 
great odds and was finally overthrown. 

We may not like all of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones’s work; we may find his 
women a little too long; we may criti- 
cise the shape of their throats; but we 
must admire his color and the feeling 
in his paintings. It is not the work of 
a man in high health, but it is the work 
of an artist of refinement. 
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The admirers of Burne-Jones will 
welcome this book because it is a true 
and appreciative record of the man and 
his life-work. It is full of illustrative 
anecdote, and to me gives a better 
impression of the man than anything 
else I have read. 


Moncure D. Conway’s ‘‘ Reminiscences ”’ 


It is not surprising that Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway should write his ‘‘Remi- 
niscences,’’ * for he has so many inter- 
esting things to recall. 

Mr. Conway was born in 1832, which 
makes him at the present day seventy- 
two, and every one of his seventy-two 
years has had its own interests. He 
began his life in Virginia, where he 
was born, as a Methodist, and he ended 
it in New England as a Unitarian. 
From the time that he could read Mr. 
Conway could think, and he had plenty 
of time to follow this, to him, profit- 
able occupation. He studied for the 
ministry, and was a Methodist divine 

.as a young man. Later he fell in with 


Emerson’s writings, and left the church 
of his fathers for the church of his 
choice. 

In the course of his interesting life 
Mr. Conway has met most of the men 
and women, in his own country and 
abroad, who were particularly worth 


meeting. His interests were always 
literary, and he also had leanings to- 
ward the stage; not that he stood 
around stage doors to see the stars 
come out into the night, but he was 
interested in the drama as a fine art. 
Mr. Conway’s “‘ Reminiscences ’’ cover 
two large volumes, and I do not think 
that there is a dry page in either one 
of them. 

Emerson had a greater influence on 
the life of Mr. Conway than any other 
man. He told in the Emerson cente- 
nary number of THE CRITIC how he 
first came across a book of Emerson’s 
and how it affected his whole life. In 
the fulness of his heart he wrote to 
Emerson about his writings in his 
twentieth year. ‘‘I have,’’ he said, 
**read them all and studied them sen- 


* Moncure D. Conway’s “Reminiscences.” Houghton, 
iff_in, & Co. 2vols. $6.00 net. 
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tence by sentence. I have shed many 
burning tears over them, because you 
gain my assent to laws which, when I 
see how they would act on the affairs 
of life, I have not courage to practise.’’ 
Emerson answered this letter, saying 
that he was interested in the young 
man’s interest in his writings, and asked 
him to go deeper into his views. 

Mr. Conway relates an anecdote that 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who, I am happy 
to say, is still living at Concord, told 
him. It seems that Emerson and 
Henry Ward Beecher happened to 
meet at some hotel, and were dining to- 
gether. ‘‘Mr. Emerson,” said Beecher, 
**do you think a man eating these meats 
could tell what grasses the animal fed 
on?’’ ‘‘No,’”’ said Emerson. “I ’m 
glad to hear it,’’ said Beecher, ‘‘for 
I ’ve been feeding on you a long time, 
and I’m glad my people don’t know 
it.” 

While Mr. Conway was living in 
Cambridge he made friends also with 
Thoreau, of whom. Emerson said to 
him, ‘‘ You will find our Thoreau a sad 
pagan.’’ Conway had many walks in 
the Concord woods with Thoreau. 
Thoreau was accused by some of his 
Concord friends with imitating Emer- 
son. If he did imitate his friend it was 
an unconscious imitation. ‘‘Thoreau,’’ 
says Mr. Conway, ‘‘was an imitator of 
no mortal; but Emerson had long been 
a part of the very atmosphere of Con- 
cord, and it was as if this element 
had deposited on Thoreau a mystical 
moss.”’ 

Mr. Conway enlivens his pages with 
amusing anecdotes. For instance, he 
says that a severe criticism on Judge 
Hoar by Wendell Phillips was resented 
even by Emerson. The judge was 
asked by Sanborn whether he was go- 
ing to the funeral of Wendell Phillips, 
and replied, ‘No, but I approve of it.”’ 

Mr. Conway speaks enthusiastically 
and affectionately of Longfellow, whose 
‘‘modesty, his amiable man-to-man 
manners toward the young, the absence 
of airs or mannerisms, his transparent 
veracity of mind, and respect for all 
sincere opinions were very engaging.” 

About Lowell he is not so enthusias- 


tic; 
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Despite his long beard, pointed moustache, and 
wavy hair parted in the middle, in those days sug- 
gestive of foreign style, his look, accent, shrewd- 
ness, all recalled the ‘‘ Yankee” conventionalized 
in southern prejudice. Lowell [he adds] was en- 
tertaining in his talk, but in his literary criticisms 
dwelt too much on certain neat phrases. I had en- 
thusiasm for Robert Browning, but Lowell showed 
no interest in Browning, and shocked me by echo- 
ing the commonplaces .about his obscurity. ‘I 
own,” he said, ‘‘ a copy of ‘ Sordello,’ and anybody 
may have it who will put his hand upon his heart 
and say he understands it.” ‘‘I have not read it,” 
I replied, ‘‘ but what is it about?” Placing his 
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hand over his heart, he answered, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 
I presently read ‘‘ Sordello,” and found it obscure 
because of my ignorance of the epoch in Italian his- 
tory with which it is interwoven, but there are 
enough clear and profound passages in the poem (so 
I thought) to excite something more than jest. 


I could go on quoting from Mr. Con- 
way’s book for several columns more 
and then not exhaust its many quotable 
pages; but I do want to say a word 
about some other books that I have 
just been reading. 
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By D. G. HOGARTH 


No ancient place has so many ghosts 
as the ruin of a great road. The shades 
that haunt a palace or a house escape 
by the broken roofs and walls; but 
where a forgotten highway has kept its 
banks and pavement, what a varied . 


company still flits by to trade and war! 
If anywhere, wayfaring ghosts should 
be thick on the Cyrene road; for, dur- 
ing four hours’ journey through a tangle 
of forest and across a broad plain which, 
as far as the eye could see, showed not 
a hut or a tent, much less a man, we 
hardly lost sight of the ancient highway 
for five minutes. Not built like a Ro- 
man road, but chiselled squarely in the 
living rock, with sidewalks on either 
hand as you draw near the city, and 
here and there deep tracks of wheels, 
it stands to the glory of the Greek for 
all time. And well it does, for with- 
out it you might scarcely ride at all up 
that last Azada of the Green Mountain, 
whose limestones are weathered to 
knife-edges, and honeycombed with 
half-hidden pot-holes. In any case, 
but for the stirring sight of it our ride 
had been wearisome enough. On that 
April morning the sky was whitening 
to sirocco weather, and the beasts 
were weak, nor was there by the way a 
drop of water for them or the marching 
escort of Syrian soldiers. But, with 
here the spectacle of a ruined fort 
guarding a pass between the heads of 


coastal gorges, there a group of sar- 
cophagi or the broken facades of rock- 
tombs, and everywhere the engineering 
of the road, we made light of the hours 
till a turn of the way on the breast-like 
slopes of the higher plateau showed us 
the cemetery of Cyrene. 

There was yet a good mile to go 
through the suburb of the dead, and 
with every step of it the wonder grew. 
Fresh from the carved cliffs of Lycia 
we were not prepared for this. Ter- 
raced from top to bottom of the moun- 
tain buttresses and in the hollows 
between, rise the pillared rock-graves 
of Doric, Ionic, or hybrid Doricoionic 
order. But perhaps it was less these 
splendid fronts than the endless tiers 
of the commoner sort of graves, the 
mere rock-pits, with gabled lids, that 
moved us. For these are cut out by 
thousands on the hillside, with hardly 
a foot’s breadth between them. How 
many Cyrenians were laid in such a 
cemetery, who can say? When, later 
on, we entered a tomb here and there, 
we often found behind one narrow 
facade a catacomb parcelled out for a 
hundred dead, or more, and the niches 


‘had been used again and again. In 


these days, fearing the corpse as a 
vampire, we set our cemeteries apart 
within walls and in the most unlovely 
spots, and only in rare cases, as a ca- 
thedral church, make the houses of the 
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dead an embellishment of our cities. 
The Greek, and the Roman after him, 
made of serried files of graves the 
noblest avenue of approach, and lav- 
ished on the last homes of his hero- 
spirits all the art of the builder and the 
carver. Therefore the classic ceme- 
teries were and are among the chief 
glories of southern towns; and death 
must have lost half its sting for one 
who knew he was to lie by the great 
road in a tomb seen of all wayfaring 
men, and part of a noble view which 
strangers to his city would celebrate in 
distant lands. 

In these myriad mansions of the dead 
we found, as it chanced, the first signs 
of life. A few voices cried from tombs, 
cut high on a hillside under a thin 
crest of pines; but two or three Bedawi 
troglodytes, who came out into view, 
went back at sight of the soldiers. 
Unmet and unsaluted, we followed the 
splendid curves and counter-curves of 
the road, up which all men have gone 
from Apollonia to Cyrene, and at last 
came rather suddenly toa level stretch 
and in sight of a single hut of rough 
stone, where, under the bloody flag of 
Turkey, the booted mudir himself was 
in council with four spear-bearing chiefs 
of the Haasa. He was more astonished 
than we, for few and far between are 
Christian visitors to Cyrene; and evi- 
dently he was somewhat troubled. But 
the breeding of a Turk,.the custom of 
Islam, and a glance at our /radé¢, made 
him bid us welcome, and call us to a 
bullet-proof room, built over a tomb 
of Roman time. 

There we sat awhile, sipping coffee 
and telling one another that, come 
what might, we were in Cyrene. We 
had been so sure we must fail in this, 
the main object of our cruise, that had 
not the party on the Utfowana been all 
Americans but one, we had perhaps not 
put it to the test at all. But, since the 
Youngest Race sees no reason why it 
should not go anywhere on earth, the 
yacht’s course was laid, after all, from 
Cyprus for Derna; and late on a misty 
afternoon she made Ras-el-Tin, and 
anchored off the mouth of the Gulf of 
Bomba. Seen below a red bar of sun- 


set, Cyrenaica looked a forbidding land. 
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Piled up to the west, desert shelf above 
shelf, treeless, houseless, tentless even, 
it recalled less the past glories of Cy- 
rene than present dangers from the 
Bedawi landlopers and Senussi fanatics, 
who had troubled our forerunners. 
Our latest news of the inner country 
was some years old. It was reported 
closed to Europeans by the Ottoman 
Government, conscious of inability to 
guarantee them against the Senussi 
order, and unwilling to affront it. That 
mysterious brotherhood was a bugbear 
to us, too. We knew little of it—for 
who knows much? Widely spread and 
greatly respected through all North 
Africa, powerful in Mecca, and at one 
time, at any rate, not less powerful in 
Stambul, it has long been credited with 
a fanatic hatred of Christians and of all 
things that Christianity contaminates, 
even the government of the Caliph. 
Two generations ago it made Jebel 
Akhdar in Cyrenaica its chief seat, at- 
tracted by the isolation of the well- 
watered highland; and although, since 
1876, its leaders have been withdrawing 
by stages into the heart of Africa, two- 
score Senussi convents flourish still 
about Cyrene, and have drawn all the 
local Bedawis to them. In the early 
eighties, while Abdul Hamid was hop- 
ing to push the idea of pan-Islam by 
means of the Senussi Brotherhood, the 
real power in Tripolitan Turkey was 
given into its hands; and Duveyrier, 
who set himself to study its aims and 
work in the oases behind French Africa, 
charged it with a constant endeavor to 
stay the Frank advance by robbery and 
murder. Others have taken up his 
cry, and pointed for witness to the 
killing of the Marquis de Morés by 
men of Ghadames, as he was feeling 
his way towards Kufra, some ten years 
ago. In 1895 the latest explorer of 
Cyrene found the convent, which occu- 
pies the ground below the fountain of 
Apollo, still as hostile to his presence 
as Murdoch Smith and James Hamil- 
ton had found it to theirs; and noth- 
ing, to our knowledge, had occurred 
since then to make our outlook more 
hopeful. 

That, nevertheless, a change of good 
augury had taken place we were to 




















learn next day in Derna. Well re- 
ceived in that pleasant Arab town, 
whose coral beach and deep palm 
groves recall tropical Africa, and clean 
alleys, fair gardens, and grave, well- 
seeming Arabs an oasis town of Nejd, 
we first heard of the new Cretan colo- 
nies in Cyrenaica. A hundred refugee 
families, it was said, had settled at 
Marsa Susa and sixty about Ain Shahat, 
the Apollo fountain at Cyrene, and 
beside each colony a handful of Otto- 
man troops was encamped. True, it 
was still formally forbidden to travel in 
the inner country; but with credentials 
from Derna, said Signor Farugia, the 
capable Agent of Great Britain, we 
might drop anchor at Marsa Susa, and 
count on an escort to Ain Shahat. 
He himself had lately been there with 
a friend, M. Barge of Vienne, and the 
muair, most liberal of Turks, who had 
entertained him, would rejoice to see 
us. The mudir? Yes, there was such 
an official there now, and he was grip- 
ping the Bedawis tighter every day. 
And Senussis, what of them? With 
the mudir and the escort to show that 
the Government was for us, there would 
be no trouble. Indeed in these days, 
the Consul added, the convents showed 
no ill-will to Europeans. The Consul 
took us to the Governor of Derna, a 
fat little Candiote of inordinate gar- 
rulity and a tremulous anxiety to 
please, who gave us one needful letter 
on the spot, then, after his kind, re- 
pented him bitterly, but at last was 
cajoled into giving the other; and, as 
we rowed out again to the yacht in the 
too warm night, over waters which 
doubled every star and the full globe of 
the moon, our minds were easy. For 
there is no telegraph in Cyrenaica, and 
the Utowana could be at Marsa Susa 
five hours after dawn. 

Within the five hours she was an- 
chored there; and, in two more, half 
her party, with an escort of seven 
Nizams and Signor Farugia’s kavass for 
guide, were mounted on two spavined 
white mares, two donkeys, and a camel. 
The yacht was left rocking on a treach- 
erous roadstead outside the reefs, and 
the owner, as he turned his back on 
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his beautiful ship, put up a prayer for’ 
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southerly winds. He seemed sure of 
them, for, after the fair and fickle 
Levanter of the day before, everything 
boded a spell of the wind which in 
Egypt they call Khamsin, because it 
blows hot and dry off the desert for 
fifty hours. In Cyrenaica, however, 
this will most often veer to the dread 
gharbis, a gale veering between south- 
west and north, during which there is 
no safe lying at Marsa Susa, or indeed 
anywhere else on the Cyrenaic shore. 
But of this we were in blissful igno- 
rance, and we kicked up the sorry 
beasts and went out, past plots of red 
tillage, and the huddled flocks, by 
which Cretan shepherds leaned on old 
Belgian rifles, towards the foot of the 
scarp up which the rock-road of the 
ancients leads to Cyrene. 

Now, after four hours, come to the 
city itself, we would not sit long over 
the mudir’s coffee, and presently went 
forth to see something of the city be- 
fore dark fell. The sirocco had not 
yet veiled the distant view, as it would 
on the morrow, and we could under- 
stand if not echo the raptures of more 
lucky travellers, who had looked in 
clear weather across the cemeteries to 
the cornlands of the lower plateau. 
The sea lay gray on the horizon, melted 
into the dun northward sky; but in the 
nearer view the broad shelf-like plain 
of ruddy soil, not half ploughed in 
these latter days, showed us some of 
the wealth of old Cyrene. A green 
ribbon, spreading fanwise, marked the 
course of the Apollo waters, seized and 
distributed by the Senussis, and a 
sinuous line of scarps and tree-tops, 
winding westward, was the vaunted 
Wady-bil-Ghadir, the Happy Valley, 
where are other tombs as splendid as 
any we had seen. From this patch- 
work carpet of green and red three 
breast-like buttresses of the upper pla- 
teau swell steeply, striped and spotted, 
for the most part with countless rock- 
graves, but up the course of the Apollo 
stream, bearing greater monuments 
than these, such as the Theatre and the 
Apollo shrine itself, of which last little 
is visible but the platform on which 
the main building once stood. Ter- 
raced as these slopes are with tiers of 
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gray monuments, they put one in mind 
of some vast theatral cavea distorted 
by earthquakes into three convexities. 
The southward view from the crest 
of the plateau is only less amazing, 
not for the details of the ruined city, 
whereof little enough stands up now 
out of the corn, but for the immensity 
of it. Cyrene was built on the line of 
the water parting, at the summit of 
gently falling lands, which melt into 
steppes at the limit of vision, and for 
miles and miles are dotted with frag- 
ments of gray ruin. The Bedawis say 
that it takes them six camel-hours 
to pass from one end to another of 
‘““Grenné,’’ the name to which Kyrene 
has been softened in their mouths. 
No site of antiquity has ever put me so 
much in mind of how a large modern 
city might seem at the last if deserted 
by man. 

All that we saw in that fast-fading 
light we were to see better on the mor- 
row, and, in fact, had not then time to 
do much more than climb the height 
above the Apollo Fountain, which was 
as surely the earlier as the later acrop- 
olis of the city. A Cretan came out of 
a tomb and showed us this and that bit 
of moulding or sculpture, unwittingly 
betraying the Greek below his turban; 
but such Bedawis as we crossed in the 
way saluted the mudir only. The lat- 
ter was careful on the return to guide 
us into a by-path out of sight of the 
Senussi convent, but within his win- 
dowless room became more at ease, 
showing the keepsakes and trinkets 
with which he kept Stambuline life in 
mind in this wild place. He was a 
young Cypriote, Greek in type, mild- 
eyed ; naturally, I should judge, of good 
parts and disposition, and full of wist- 
ful envy of the gzaur culture, which he 
had tasted in boyhood at Nicosia, and 
in later youth at the French Lycée in 
Galata. This kind of Turk makes 
rather a melancholy figure. Latin 
Europe does little that is positive for 
him beyond bringing cafés chantantes 
and improper photographs within his 
ken; and, having weakened for him the 
law and custom of Islam, it throws him 
upon his own individuality, ill-sup- 
ported by the social system to which 
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he was born. Put in some solitary seat 
of petty power, how shall he be clean? 
He may endure for a little while; but, 
with no pride of self and no faith, he will 
not long keep his hands from picking 
and stealing and grinding the face of 
the poor. Hoping and approving the 
best, he must follow the worst; and 
probably from this kind come the most 
evil of all Ottoman governors, those 
who are cruel for no other reason than 
that they feel weak and alone. 

That evil day, however, has not come 
yet to the little #udir of Ain Shahat. 
May I be a lying prophet, and it come 
never! He was very kind to us, put- 
ting all and sundry at our service, even 
his iron bedstead. But, as the Owner, 
the Professors, and myself would have 
filled the Great Bed of Ware, we settled 
precedence by stretching ourselves 
cheek by jowl on the floor, and so 
passed a night of little ease, fevered by 
the toil of the day and the heaviness 
of the air in that barred room. When 
I slipped the bolts in the small hours 
of morning and looked out over Cyrene, 
the moon was a pale spot within an 
iridescent ring, and mirk and scud was 
blowing fast and faster from the west. 
If there was still some southerly in the 
gale by the morrow, we might count 
ourselves in luck. But whether or no, 
the morning must be given to Cyrene. 

We began with the eastern cemetery, 
and were guided to the best of the few 
painted tombs which earlier explorers 
have left unspoiled. Choked with 
earth as the outer wall is, its curious 
frieze of agonistic pictures lies on a 
level with one’s eyes, but in a very dim 
light. The funeral feasts, the funeral 
games, foot-races, chariot-races, wrest- 
ling, and so forth, are rudely done in a 
late and coarse style, but they have a 
singular point of interest; for many, 
indeed most, of the participants are 
painted of black complexion, while 
clad in gay garments purely Greek. 
There you have hybrid Cyrene—that 
colony which earliest made a practice 
of mixing Hellenic and barbarian blood, 
and had a history more Libyan than 
Greek. For the rest, we could do little 
more than visit a few larger tombs, and 


‘photograph the more curious of the 

















pillared facades which show themselves 
above the barley on the terraces. There 
was little light out of that dun sky, but 
we were able, nevertheless, to get more 
than one striking picture of the carved 
hillsides. Three hours’ slow rambling 
over the plateau above—three hours 
which the poor mudir found slow-footed 
indeed—showed us how little of the 
great city is left above ground, and 
how much the excavators in 1861 had 
left to be done. Smith and Porcher, 
with the five blacks that they employed 
in their first season, and the thirty 
whom they considered a full gang in 
their second, did no more than scratch 
the uppermost skin of Cyrene. All 
that is most precious there, the spoil of 
the true Hellenic age, is still to seek. 
But the coming digger, while enjoying 
greater security, will not have the free 
hand of the pioneers, for the Cretans 
are ploughing what the Senussi Arabs 
left fallow, and almost the whole site, 
when we saw it, stood thick with corn. 
So masked is it, at least in the spring- 
time, that the long stripped horseshoe 
of the Stadium, the low line of the 
southern wall, heaped-up columns, and 
other architectonic members of Byzan- 
tine churches, and the vast vaulted 
reservoirs of late Roman date are 
about all the ruin of whose character 
one can be well assured in the eastern 
half of the city. Two formless heaps 
mark the spot where Smith and Porcher 
placed Temples of Venus and Bacchus, 
but in neither case was there good cause 
for their naming. 

The western half of the site beyond 
the hollow, up which came the main 
road from the Great Theatre and the 
Temple of Apollo, has the Odeum or 
Smaller Theatre to show, and a fine 
wreck of a Hellenic tower, placed on 
the brink of the deep Wady Buhayat, 
at the point where the inner wall of the 
acropolis dips to join the outer wall of 
the city. The Roman castle stood at 
the northwestern angle of Cyrene, 
which is the only point within the walls 
where the ground swells from the gen- 
eral level of the plateau into something 
like a hill. West; north, and east, 


this angle breaks away in low cliffs, 
from whose foot the three main foun- 
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tains of Cyrene spring, among them 
that of Apollo high up on the north- 
eastward face. With running streams 
on three sides, this commanding knoll 
seems alone to answer to that ‘‘place 
among waters’’ which the oracle told 
the Therzan colonists to seek, and 
which they mistook at first for the bar- 
ren isle of Bomba. If it ever be my 
fortune to search for the earliest Cyrene, 
I shall dig on that knoll, and not in the 
eastern city, where slopes are easy, and 
the spoil-heaps of former diggers alone 
break the level. But here, as else- 
where, it was in vain we scanned the 
few bare spaces for potsherds of early 
style. Thick Hellenistic, Roman, and 
Byzantine layers lie above all these, 
and the three-foot corn-stalks stand 
above all. Only one noteworthy mar- 
ble lies on the surface, the pedestal 
with four chariot reliefs, described by 
James Hamilton and other travellers. 
It is of fair workmanship, and inscribed 
with a dedication in lettering greatly 
perished, but not of earlier date than 
the age of the first Ptolemies. In the 
hollow between the two halves of 
the city, and over a wide area outside 
the walls, both south and north, innu- 
merable dressed blocks stand upright, 
one behind another. With a field-glass 
one may see these puzzling files radiat- 
ing from the city far out in the lower 
plain, ranged seemingly at random, as 
a baby might set toy bricks on end. I 
guessed at first they might be unwritten 
headstones of poor graves; but, seeing 
they occurred within-the walls, and 
mostly in the lower-lying places,— for 
instance, about the upper part of the 
central hollow, below the vaulted reser- 
voirs,—I came to suspect they had once 
carried wooden pipes, which distributed 
the Apollo waters over the lower plain, 
and the contents of the reservoirs to a 
part of the upper city; and I can find 
no better reading of the riddle. Our 
walk brought us round at last to the 
Apollo fountain, the cause and centre 
of Cyrenian life. The cliff, from whose 
foot its stream flows out to the air, has 
been cut back and scarped, and a gable- 
mark some twenty feet up its face 
bears witness that a portico once shad- 
owed the basin. A rock-inscription on 
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the short returning face records a res- 
toration in the early Imperial age. 
The stream can be followed upwards 
for some distance into the rock if one 
cares to crawl among stalactites; but 
the channel has become choked since 
former days, and the flow of water, it 
seems, less. The Bedawis say it dimin- 
ishes still. We drank of it and bathed 
tired feet. The flow is cool, not cold, 
and on an April morning in sirocco 
weather seemed but a few degrees be- 
low the air. Two or three Bedawis, 
washing their cotton garments, with- 
drew when we came to the spring, but 
no women were visible; and it is pos- 
sible the Arab troglodyte families have 
been ousted by the Cretans from the 
nearest tombs. Bedawis, armed with 
long guns or spears and driving laden 
beasts, went to and fro on the path of 
the Senussi Convent,. plainly the focus 
of modern Cyrene, whose prosperity is 
attested by a broad ribbon of garden 
ground, frayed out over the lower 
plain. 

Whatever be dark regarding this 
brotherhood, one thing at least is clear, 
that it has made waste places bloom 
again, and fostered ideas of trade and 
settled life among the Bedawis. The 
Senussis ‘‘spare no effort,’’ said James 
Hamilton in 1851, ‘“‘to turn the prop- 
erty they have acquired (partly by pur- 
chase, but more largely by donation) 
to good account.’’ Their convents are 
as much hostels as retreats—mansions, 
where the Moslem wayfarer finds safety 
for his person and wares during at least 
three days. If the Arabs, whom we 
met in Cyrene, were dour and silent, 
so are almost all nomads at first sight 
of a doubtful stranger; and these made 
no sign of active hostility. We, for 
our part, were careful to keep outside 
the fence of the convent, and could see 
that the mudir hoped we would not 
pass it; but in his frankest moments 
he spoke of Senussis not only without 
fear, but without any obvious sense 
that they mattered greatly. They were 
pious men, he said, the best of the local 
Muslamin, \earned and peaceful. This 
particular convent of Ain Shahat got 
an evil name from the writings of 
Hamilton and Murdoch Smith, both 
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of whom found the notorious long- 
living fanatic, Sidi Mustafa-ben-Derda, 
in command. But when the Italian 
commercial mission reached Cyrene in 
1884, it was franked by his successor 
courteously enough. On the whole, 
when one takes due stock both of what 
European travellers and educatedArabs 
have said about the Senussi Order, and 
also of the known facts of its history 
since the founder, Sidi Muhammad, 
settled in Cyrenaica, it seems that per- 
haps Senussism has been taken some- 
what too seriously in the West. The 
order is not a sect of Islam: much less 
does it profess a religion of its own, for 
its members are of the Malekite school 
of Sunni believers. Only one confra- 
ternity among many in the world of 
Islam, it is sworn to practisé a certain 
strictness of life—as an Arab under- 
stands strictness —in conformity with 
the letter of the Earliest Law, and, 
like most confraternities, it has assumed 
and paraded a certain secrecy. The 
founder had, however, this distinguish- 
ing idea, that the perfect life can best 
be led in temporal independence; and, 
therefore, he chose the deserted Cyre- 
naica for the first home og his Order. 
Pursuing the same idea, his successor 
withdrew from the district, as the 
Ottoman’s grip tightened on the coast, 
and his braided officers became ubiqui- 
tous, first to the oasis of Jarabub in the 
southern waste, and yet farther, some 
ten years ago, to Kufra. There he 
and his Order would lead a free and 
quiet life in the practice of pious exer- 
cises and the enjoyment of all pleasures, 
not banned by the gospel of Gabriel— 
a life not too ascetic. Wine, tobacco, 
and coffee Senussis may not taste, but 
tea— where does the word forbid it? 
That blessed drink, sings a poet of the 
Sheikh’s family, makes food sweet in 
the belly and retards the moment of 
amorous passion; and what good things 
need a man ensue more than these? It 
is likely enough, whether bidden from 
headquarters or inspired by local zeal, 
the Order has kicked now and then 
against the pricks, and done what it 
could to stay the inroad of Christians 
into its preserves, and especially has 
set its face against the French in the 

















Tunisian hinterland, and the Anglo- 
Egyptians in the Libyan oases and the 
Western Sudan. But the painful with- 
drawing of the Senussi chiefs from the 
fair uplands of the coast, farther and 
yet farther into torrid Africa, has ap- 
parently been made in the spirit of men 
who seek only a quiet Arabian life 
where Turks and Franks are not; and 
who shall blame them for that desire? 

The local saints held themselves 
aloof, but a group of some forty armed 
Bedawis gathered to see us go. Squat- 
ting, eagle-beaked and narrow-eyed, 
like so many vultures on a rock-ledge, 
they set us thinking if haply they had 
found a use for their long guns and 
spears in some gully of the downward 
road had we given them a little longer 
time for thought. As it was, we felt 
no fear, and gave back theirstare. The 
Beni Haasa must be very pure Arab. 
I have seen no finer type, even among 
Bedawis who have come, within short 
historic memory, from Nejd itself. A 
few of their gipsy-like wives we saw, 
not then, but next day, in the plain of 
Apollonia. Scorched and unclean, 
their unveiled faces yet showed much 
fineness of race. The mudir added 
himself and his orderly to our caval- 
cade, and led us back briskly down the 
rock-road towards the sea, the Syrian 
soldiers swinging beside us a dozen 
miles without any sign of tiring. A 
fighting captain might ask anything of 
such men. Near the brink of the lower 
shelf we got glimpses right and left into 
the great gorges which indent it, and 
have been for any number of ages a 
haunt of cave-dwelling men. But their 
grandeur seemed to us somewhat below 
the enthusiasm of the earlier travellers, 
Perhaps the thick sunless air of that 
afternoon robbed them of due propor- 
tion; perhaps we had come too lately 
from the splendid Lycian valleys and 
peaks. To sing the Cyrenaica as an 
Alpine Paradise, one should reach it 
blistered and blinded by the sands of 
the Syrtis. 

The only fear now was for the yacht. 
As we left the shelter of the forest and 
drew rein on the edge of the akaba, 
we knew how fierce a gale was driving 
across our path. Only the white 
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wrinkles of surf betrayed the sea, for 
the mirk of the sirocco lay heavily on 
the plain, and half an hour later, when 
we came to the Cretan huts, we could 
see no farther than the reefs. The 
soldiers in the tents by the beach at 
last assured us that the yacht was really 
gone. She had put out to sea the night 
before, they said, and stood in with the 
sun, but since noon had sheered off 
again, and Allah knew where she might 
be now. If He willed, she had found 
peace behind Ras Hilal. That was 
Wednesday at four in the afternoon; 
it was not till Saturday, a little after 
midday, that we saw the Utowana 
again. 

If it had not been for a doubt of her 
safety, which could not but weigh most 
heavily on the owner, and a certainty, 
to which we were all alive, that, if the 
gale should haul to north and east of 
north, she must run from the Cyrenaic 
shore altogether, leaving us marooned 
for many long days, we found ourselves 
in no such evil plight. True, we had 
slender baggage for the needs of one 
night, not five; but very soon one for- 
gets to change raiment even for sleep, 
and finds that happiness can be had far 
from a bath. The captain of the little 
post made over his guest-room, a roofed 
recess of a quarry, and thither his harem 
sent cushions and quilts, and trays of 
meat and rice and sticky pastry and 
curdled milk and herbs from the gar- 
den, which our host and the mudir 
helped us clear with finger and thumb. 
There was good water, for the source, a 
few miles inland, which used to keep 
Apollonia alive, has been led into an 
aqueduct again for the Cretans; and 
we found tobacco in plenty, which 
would at least burn, and rahat, peace, 
all the day long. What more, said the 
genial old soldier, does the heart of 
man desire? 

More, however, our hearts did desire. 
We were Western men, with an itch to 
be doing, and in the end found we 
could fill a little of our lack among the 
fallen churches and rock - tombs of 
Apollonia. But, with all our leisure, 
we made there no great discovery, 
though there were a dozen Greek 
legends on tomb-doors to be read, 
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And I doubt ‘if ‘the best thing we found 
was not: wild _ watercress. . growing 
thickly in the conduit, an unknown 
food to the Cretans .and the Turks. 
What is left of Apollonia is but.a long 
landward slice of the city, which in 
Christian times outstripped dying Cy- 
rene. All the seaward face of it, with 
the harbor-walls and gate and port, has 
been eaten by the waves. There is no 
doubt the coast has sunk here since 
Roman times, and it is probably sink- 
ing still. - The shallow bay, all rocks 
and shoals,: in which-we had made a 
most sorry landing, is not any part of 
the harbor of Apollonia, but was dry 
land when that harbor was sought by 
shipping; and the reefs and islets, out 
at sea, over which the surf now broke 
wildly, remain perhaps from the old 
foreshore. Farther westward we found 
tombs into whose door the waves flowed 
freely, and, had it been fairer weather, 
might have espied others altogether 
awash, like the foundations of build- 
ings, in the deep water before the city. 
For the calm sea on this coast is of a 
wonderful clearness, as the sponge- 
divers from the Greek isles know, who 
make it their chief fishing - ground. 
When we were trying for an anchorage 
on the first evening off Ras-el-Tin the 
leadsman saw a bottom of. rock and 
sand, which, nevertheless, he could not 
touch with his plummet. On the shores 
of the Syrtis this same sinking has been 
observed, and also in the Nile Delta; 
and it is likely, though not sure, that 
all the easterly half of the North Afri- 
can coast is gone, and going, down. 
The ruins of two fine Apollonian 
churches are marked by magnificent 
monoliths of czpo/lino, which it would 
pay some marble merchant to ship 
away; but the lack of moulded frag- 
ments and inscriptions shows that 
everything on the surface, except bits 
of black glazed pottery and stamped 
Samian ware is. of a late age. 
very powerful. tackle one could not 
hope to get below that.cumber of fallen 
blocks, honeycombed. by the blown sea 
salts. The landward wall, however, is 
in great part of the Greek time, re- 
maining probably from the first foun- 
dation of the city; and, seen from the 
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hollow plain, it stands up finely: while 
somewhat, but not much, later are the 
remains of an Ionic temple and a the- 
atre facing seawards without the wall. 
Here the work of the waves may be 
well judged, for the stage buildings 


‘are now awash and the surf runs up 


into the horseshoe of the seats. 

Much of our time we spent watching 
sea and sky, prodigal of hopeful proph- 
ecies which were slow to be fulfilled. 
All the sirocco died out of the weather 
by the first midnight, and a hard north- 
wester blew the air clear, but brought 
up rain and thunder and an ever-rising 
sea, By the third morning a surf was 
running both within and without the 
reefs, in which only a well-manned 
lifeboat could have lived; and, unwill- 
ingly resigning the hope that the yacht 
would return and take us off, we did 
what should have been done at least a 
day earlier, found a trusty Bedawi and 
sent him eastward fifteen miles down 
the shore to Ras Hilal. He came back 
at evening with a scrawl from the 
skipper, and the owner ate a heartier 
meal than he had made yet in Marsa 
Susa. With the fourth sun the wind 
was falling, but the sea still running 
mountains high. The old Turk spoke 
of rvahat till another dawn, but we 
would have no more of it; and, yielding 
to our entreaty, he called out an escort, 
and led us eastward to find the ship. 
There proved to be a fair path, a track 
used by the Cretans who go to Deona. 
One of these refugees went ahead of us 
on a huge bull-camel, which could pick 
a way among rocks, and stride up the 
sides of a gorge, like a dromedary of 
Anatolia. When the path entered a 
wood the rider swung himself off by 
the first overhanging bough, and back 
to the saddle again from the last; but 
his great beast never paused, feeling 
the burden of him hardly so much as 
to know if it were off or on. Much of 
the. path leads over red soil and under 
charub and coniferous trees; but thrice 
is cut by sheer gullies, whose glassy 
limestone sides are bossed as if glaciers 
had passed over them: Two Bedawi 
tents were all the habitations we saw, 
and neither man nor woman was met; 
but once the path turned sharply to 
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avoid .a cluster of many graves, of 
which one was of fresh mould. The 
tenting folk seem to bury in one spot, 
and not anywhere at hazard, as one 
might expect; and, in fact, they will 
carry their dead long days’ journey to 
such wayside cemeteries as this. . Do 
they think to spare the Awakening 
Angel at the Last Day, or that the 
dead Bedawi loves council and coffee- 
fellowship as 
much as the 
living? 

Fair ‘‘heel 
and toe,” un- 
der an Af- 
rican sun 
on the eve 
of May-day, 
we marched 
those fifteen 
miles, with 
one brief 
halt, in four 
hours and a 
half—a__bet- 
ter time than 
any one of 
us had made 
before five 
days of such 
natural liv- 
ing, as one 
would not 
look for in a 
garrison of 
our own, 
great: oF 
small; for 
something 
very like the 
life accord- 
ing to nature 
is led by a captain, a doctor, and some 
thirty rank and file of his Imperial 
Ottoman Majesty’s forces at Marsa 
Susa. The commanding officer, a 
veteran of half-a-dozen campaigns, and 
five wounds got from Montenegrins, 
Servs, and Muscovites, is turned farmer. 
Having the water-conduit in his charge 
and thirty of the sturdiest knaves in 
the Levant at his orders, he makes 
more out of the red plain than any Cre- 
tan. The full privates hoe his garden: 
the corporal drives up his ewes at night- 
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fall; and under the moon the old man 
himself will tuck up his braided cuffs, 
tie half-a-dozen milky mothers, head 
to tail, and handle their teats. The 
soldiers, born to such a life, are happy 
to go back to it. The field-work fills 
their time and thoughts, and keeps 
them in the rude health of shepherds. 
Except the day we landed I saw no 
drill, and daresay that exception was 
made in the 
belief a war- 
ship was 
standing in. 
But sentries 
kept guard 
about the 
camp night 
and day in 
such postures 
as pleased 
them best, 
and they 
never failed 
to challenge. 
Off this duty, 
and, for that 
matter, upon 
it, they talk- 
ed, so far as 
I could hear, 
chiefly about 
soldiering; 
while their 
captain asked 
nothing bet- 
ter of an eve- 
ning than to 
fight his bat- 
tles o’er 
again, to tell 
us how his 
regiment was 
surprised at Shipka and cut up in the 
plain of Philippopolis, and to pass, by 
the way, instructive and little looked-for 
criticisms on certain Ottoman generals 
who made them great names in the Rus- 
sian war; but as he has service yet to 
do, and I may not always have rightly 
understood his Barbary speech, these 
shall not be written here. The camp 
had bread, plentiful and good (how 
good, we, who lived on it, knew), leeks 
and onions for relish, and the water of 
a puge spring: and for the supply of 
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do, and I may not always have rightly 
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and came freely among the soldiers 
and the Arabs 
not less; and 
men of all na- 
tions bowed 
in unison un- 
der the stars 
behind the 
bugler, who 
played amain. 
We bade 
good-bye with 
some shame- 
facedness on 
the Cliffs of 
Ras Hilal to 
the half-dozen 
of these clean- 
living fellows 
who had es- 
corted us; for we had offered them 
money, which had been quietly re- 
fused. Gladly had the owner done 
for them the honors of his ship, 
but this, too, their old captain would 
not allow. In his debt, too, we had 
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these simple things it blessed the Pa- 
dishah every day. The Cretans went 





still to be, for, after taking him 
aboard the swinging yacht at risk 
of breaking a leg or cracking his 
skull, we had 
to let him go 
again almost 
at once, so 
heavy was 
the roll; for 
the easterly 
current, which 
sweeps the 
iron-bound 
Cyrenaic coast, 
was holding 
the ship broad- 
side to the 
seas. This 
open bay of 
Marsa Hilal 
is not one to 
lie in long 
when wind and wave are coming hour 
by hour more directly from the north. 
No sooner, therefore, was steam up than 
the anchors came aboard; and by sun- 
set Cyrenaica, from Derna to Tolmeita, 
lay on the horizon like a low cloud. 
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The Lyceum Club of London* 


An Organization of Women Engaged in Literary, Artistic, 
and Scientific Pursuits 


WOMEN’S clubs are no longer an 
innovation, but the Lyceum Club, 
recently opened in the old quarters 
of the Imperial Service Club, at 128 
Piccadilly, London has outclassed all 
predecessors in scope and equipment. 
Already so many women’s organiza- 


*Information and illustrations through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Adelaide Johnson. 





tions are founded on philanthropic and 
educational grounds that at first glance 
it would seem as if novelties in such 
institutions had become exhausted. 
However, the international idea was. 
yet to be taken up—and here is the 
result; for primarily, the object of the 
new club is to afford facility of social 
intercourse and exchange of intellectual. 
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products between: women: of a creative 
faculty from all countries. Women of 
every nationality are eligible, but the 
membership has been limited to those 
who have published original work in 
literature, journalism, science, art, and 
music, who have University qualifica- 
tions, or who are wives or daughters of 
men distinguished in these branches. 
So, being a club which women may 
join in New York and belong to 
in London as_ non-residents, five 
hundred foreign members will be ad- 
mitted at an annual subscription of 
one guinea, 

To its literary members the club 
offers means of communication with 
publishers, editors, and agents, besides 
finding for them available competent 
translators, and placing members’ work 
in various countries. For its Univer- 
sity members the club has planned a 
register of archivists and researchers in 
the principal museums and libraries of 
Europe, America, and the Colonies. 
It gives estimates for research work, 
translating, copying, and deciphering, 
and supplies credentials to aid travel- 
ling members in gaining access to 
foreign book-files and galleries. For 
those of an artistic turn of mind, 
the Lyceum will attempt to collect 
and place exhibitions in various coun- 
tries; and will arrange for the insurance, 
packing, and transporting of their 
work. There are now four Lyceum 
Club exhibitions in different capitals. 
Also the club is especially to be con- 
gratulated on the steps it has taken 
for the aid and amusement of its 
musicians. Concerts will be organized 
and given in the best halls of London, 
and three men well known in the musi- 
cal world of that city have promised 
to judge upon the merits of any com- 
position before it is included in the 
program. 

It is obvious that to encourage all 
these undertakings there must be an 
exceptionally complete information 
bureau, where members may be as- 
sisted with accurate details regarding 
travel and the placing of their work. 
At the back of this, and indeed behind 
the whole movement, is Miss Constance 
Smedley, the Honorary Secretary. It 
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is through her efforts that the attempt 
has reached its present proportions, 
though she has been nobly seconded 
by the members of her executive com- 
mittee, of which the chairwoman is 
Lady Frances Balfour, and the vice- 
chairwoman Mrs. Moberly Bell. 

The Lyceum is undoubtedly on the 
road to success, for already in England 
it can boast of such namés among 
writers as Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mme. 
Sarah Grand,’ ‘John Oliver Hobbes,”’ 
Miss M. E. Braddon, Miss Rosa Nou- 
chette Cary, Rhoda Broughton, Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, and Mrs. Flora 
Anne Steel, while to this list may be 
added the names of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Duchess of Leeds, the 
Countess of Aberdeen, Mrs. Bernard 
Shaw, and Mrs. Alfred Stead. There 
are also in active co-operation women 
equally distinguished in Italy, France, 
Holland, and Germany. America is far 
behind in its share of Lyceum activi- 
ties; yet on a provisional committee 
there already appear names as promi- 
nent in literature as those of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. James 
T. Field, Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, and 
others, while representing the Universi- 
ties and science are Miss Jane Addams, 
Miss Bourland, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
Miss Flora Drake Gill, Miss Hazard, 
Mrs. Kendrick, Miss Thomas, Miss 
Woolley, Miss May Wright Sewell, 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Dr. S. E. 
Palmer, and others. 

A necessary part of the fulfilment of 
the Lyceum idea in its broadest sense 
lies in the establishment of social club- 
houses, having attached business organ- 
izations by which members may be 
assisted in their professions; and so, 
in addition to the club-house in Picca- 
dilly, the Lyceum is now arranging for 
duplicates in Paris and Berlin; while in 
this month, her health permitting, the 
United States is to have a visit from 
Miss Smedley which should result in 
an American organization. There must 
surely be a ready response from our na- 
tional enthusiasm to all progressive and 
practical ideas. 
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As Presented 


‘‘LEAH KLESCHNA,” a drama by 
Mr. C. M. S. McLellan, was brilliantly 
produced in the third week of Decem- 
ber by Mrs. Fiske at the Manhattan 
Theatre. Both Mrs, Fiske and the 
members of the Manhattan Company 
have reason to congratulate themselves 
on such a result in a year when plays 
by men of the popularity of Arthur 
Pinero and Clyde Fitch, presented by 
competent actors, have been called off 
the stage after the first few nights. 

Mr. McLellan became known in the 
early eighties as ‘Hugh Morton,’’ the 
dramatic critic of Zhe Theatre. In 
1889 he appeared as editor of the Chat 
Noir, a magazine of theatrical gossip; 
and later still accepted the position of 
dramatic critic of Zowm Topics. As an 
author, he began by writing for his 
sister-in-law, Pauline Hall, the libretto 
of *‘Priscilla,’’ which appeared unsuc- 
cessfully in Boston. Shortly after- 
wards, while interested in The Casino, 
and with the aid of its manager, 
George Lederer, he created ‘‘ The Belle 
of New York.” The success of this 
piece undoubtedly gave the author 
leisure in which to undertake more 
serious work. For a time he con- 
tinued writing such comic operas as 
“‘The Girl From Up There.”” Then 
his play, ‘‘Glittering Gloria,’’ had a 
short run in London, though later fail- 
ing here as a musical comedy. The 
greater part of the last five years he 
spent abroad, and ‘‘ Leah Kleschna,’’ a 
drama of Parisian criminal life, was pro- 
duced during this no doubt interesting 
period. Robert Taber and Lena Ash- 
well first accepted this work, but after 
the former’s death it was passed on 
to Margaret Anglin. Then followed 
confused reports that it had been read 
and rejected by The Syndicate, Liebler 
& Company, and the Shuberts, the 
chief bar to its production being the 
need of at least four first-class actors. 
Over a year and a half ago it was ac- 








An Appreciation of ‘‘Leah Kleschna”’ 


By HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 


by Mrs. Fiske 


cepted by Mrs. Fiske, who has since 
shown such an interest in the author 
that she is now considering his latest 
work, a problem play. ‘‘Leah Klesch- 
na” is scheduled to run in New York 
until the company go to Chicago in 
April. 

A few critics have classed this work 
as a melodrama, others as a problem 
play; but Mrs. Fiske feels that ‘‘ Mr. 
McLellan simply told a dramatic story 
and used it as a vehicle to express 
some of his views,’’—and this defini- 
tion is probably the best. Leah Klesch- 
na has been trained to thieving from 
youth by her father, who, though a 
burglar, possesses the virtues of un- 
questioned courage and strong family 
affection. She and her father’s assist- 
ant, Schram, were saved from the 
wreck of the Marseilles in a \ife-boat 
controlled by Paul Sylvaine, a young 
deputy of the French Chamber possess- 
ing exceptional clear-headedness and 
bravery. At the opening of the play, 
Leah’s father has planned to have her 
rob Sylvaine’s safe of the family jewels, 
which the latter is to give to his fiancée, 
Claire Berton, on the following morn- 
ing. However, in the next act, Sylvaine 
discovers the thief at the very moment 
that she recognizes him as the man 
whom she has worshipped since the 
shipwreck. Thereupon he talks to 
her quietly of his advanced ideas on 
criminals—‘‘his weaker brothers and 
sisters.’” To him there is more good 
than evil in the world and redemption 
for all, since the worst criminal is sus- 
ceptible to kind treatment. He be- 
lieves that every one possesses a share 
of truth, and that therefore the thief is 
only a 





spectre of madness, of unhappiness, of disease, and 
not the human being. That spectre cannot destroy 
my faith. Whatever ugliness it assumes, I know it 
is a lie and an illusion. It only veils the soul, the 
universal soul, which is love, and does not know 
sin. Love—but lost in darkness; the same dark- 
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ness through which the whole world is struggling— 
the thief a little more helpless than the rest. 


And so, though moved neither by 
threats of death or blackmail, he de- 
cides to release the girl after inquiring 
into her mental view of life. His kind- 
ness and broad-mindedness bring her 
to tears and a point where she will act 
on his slightest suggestion. For Leah 
does not understand the import of his 
words, but her love, pliable to his 
guidance, increases her repentance and 
dormant conception of right and wrong. 
Yet, if Sylvaine had suggested to her an 
evil path, she would have trod it with 
equal willingness. At this point Syl- 
vaine’s future brother-in-law, Raoul 
Berton, a rvoué who has been paying 
attentions to Leah, enters through the 
window. Leah hides, but the half- 
drunken Berton discovers her handker- 
chief, and, thinking the situation 
amusing, searches for Sylvaine’s ‘*‘ pet- 
ticoat,’” only to drag to light the 
woman whom for months he has been 
trying to make his mistress. Then 
comes the moment for Mrs. Fiske. 
She explains the situation, and ends 
with: 

‘*Here we stand, a gentleman, a 
blackguard, and a thief—and I ’m the 
thief!’’ 

She returns the jewels to their case 
and goes downstairs with Sylvaine, 
while Raoul opens the box and drops 
its contents into his pocket. Sylvaine 
grasps the situation on his return, but 
in the third act, through his effort to 
keep Raoul’s mother from a knowledge 
of her son’s rascality, and at the same 
time to save Leah from arrest by the 
irate General Berton, he loses the scant 
affection of his fiancée. In the fourth 
act, Leah returns to her father’s attic 
after spending the night by the river. 
She has decided to shake herself free 
from her criminal life. She announces 
her intention of leaving her father, who 
refuses to give up his thieving, though 
willing to release her from all future 
association with his acts. Then Raoul 
staggers into the room with the sus- 
picion that a famous detective is at his 
heels. Leah and Schram warn Kleschna 
to beware, but the temptation of an 
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opportunity to get the jewels away 
safely overmasters him. And so after 
an attempt to shoot herself, Leah is 
allowed to go from them alone, that she 
may cleverly open a means for the és- 
cape of the three men. Leah returns 
to work in the lettuce fields about the 
town of her birth in Austria, and there 
three years later Sylvaine follows to 
offer her a place in the home of his 
sister in England. The play closes 
with a pastoral scene of exceptional 
restraint and scenic beauty, where it is 
understood that Sylvaine and Leah are 
betrothed. 

Even Mrs. Fiske finds little that is 
problematical or psychological in this 
work. Rather the interest lies in the 
dramatic narrative and halts with the 
long speeches. No scheme of criminal 
reform is worked out here, for the 
change in Leah’s life is brought about 
by love, not by reason, and to the very 
last her father and Schram cling to 
their old ways. To Mrs. Fiske, Syl- 
vaine’s views on crime and criminals 
are only caused by his being Mr. Mc- 
Lellan’s mouthpiece, as Marco Colonna 
is the mouthpiece of Maeterlinck in 
‘“*Monna Vanna,” combined with the 
need of such feelings to justify Syl- 


‘vaine’s position in the play and the 


movement of the acts. The hero 
speaks according to his nature, but the 
play does not attempt to prove that his 
words are true. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Fiske denies the appropriateness 
of calling the work a melodrama, on 
the ground that it lacks the essential 
humor. Yet, scarcely five minutes 
after the curtain first rises, Etienne 
Girardot and Miss Frances Welstead 
give an excellent character sketch in 
that best of humor, self-satire. Were 
the two not amusing they would be 
most obviously out of place, for in 
this play of exceptional unity they 
hang to the main plot only by the 
slightest of threads as far ahead as 
the fourth act. Again, throughout 
the drama Raoul has a succession of 
remarks that bring chuckles from the 
audience; such as, ‘‘How can you love 
your fellow-man when you don’t 
drink?”’ And, speaking of Sylvaine, 
‘*He don’t smoke, he don’t drink, he 
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don’t keep a mistress. He is what I 
call a regular rotter.”” Also, Miss 
Emily Stevens as ‘‘Claire Berton,’’ the 
fiancée, never fails to create a laugh by 
the surprise and emphasis which she 
places in her few lines. On being told 
of Sylvaine’s allowing Leah to escape, 
she insists on knowing if the latter 
were good-looking, for, ‘‘though a man 
might let a pretty woman go, he would 
not hesitate to ask the police to take 
away an ugly girl.”’ But whatever the 
name of the class ‘* Leah, Kleschna’’ 
may fall into, the play cannot but be 
interesting in its action, in its inci- 
dents, and in its suspense. 

Indeed, the work shows unusually 
good dramatic construction. The fore- 
thought and skill in placing details 
and arranging climaxes is far above 
the average, with no more than three 
possible exceptions which may all 
be readily excused. The most no- 
ticeable of these peculiarities lies in the 
similarity of endings of acts one and 
two. Just before the curtain falls for 


the first time, Leah sits in a chair, her 
face toward the audience, and, evi- 
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dently puzzled as to the truth of her 
father’s statement that Sylvaine had 
not entered the room, remarks: “‘I 
thought for a moment he might have. 
been here.’’ - Again, at the end of the 
second act, Sylvaine leans back in his 
seat, and, watching his cigar smoke, 
as the probability that Raoul took the 
jewels dawns on him, says half aloud, 
**I wonder.’’ Such a repetition of the 
confused state of mind of*the hero and 
heroine is a trifle disturbing, yet the two 
remarks come so pat that they more 
than excuse themselves. The second 
exception may be taken at the end of 
the fourth act, where Leah gives up her 
father. Here the dialogue is so rapid 
and the movement of the piece so con- 
fused that, though the audience knows 
that Leah has left her old life, they are 
unsatisfied as to what happens to her 
associates or the jewels. The situation 
might have been hinted at in a word or 
two without obscuring the main issue, 
but Mrs. Fiske justly explains that 
the moment people or incidents lose 
intimate connection or bearing on 
Leah they are dropped as an incum- 
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brance.. Such a plan tends to do away 
with slow or heavy movement, and an 
intelligent audience can exercise its 
faculties of imagination as to what 
ultimately became of  Kleschna, 
Schram, and Raoul. Mrs. Fiske felt 


that she could picture the death of. 


Kleschna on capture at some future 
time. Yet at best the incident could 
have little or nothing that would be 
pertinent to the tale as told. Also 
the last scene has been spoken of as 
slow and inconsequential; though it 
adds a sober and peaceful tableau to 
the rattle and dust of the first four 
acts. Indeed, if it accomplishes noth- 
ing else, it gives opportunity for an 
exceptional bit of scene painting. 
Here the cycloramic back-drop, rep- 
resenting the lettuce field, is laced to 
the floor and lit by every available 
lamp that can be turned upon it, while 
the trees at the foot of the stage are in 
comparative shade. As a result, the 
action takes place in the grateful 
shadow of a grove, while in the dis- 
tance stretch miles of scorching fields. 

By this happy device to increase the 
illusion of reality in scenic perspective 
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the painters, Gates and Morange, pro- 
duced on one of the smallest stages in 
New York the appearance of excep- 
tional depth. Indeed, these two men, 
who supplied the scenery for nearly all 
of Mrs, Fiske’s productions, have given 
the most creditable work from the first 
performance of ‘‘Tess of the D’ Uber- 
villes ’’ through *‘ Mary of Magda.”’ 

To Mr. McLellan’s example of skill in 
dramatic construction, Mrs. Fiske has 
added a company of unusual strength. 
John Mason, Charles Cartwright,George 
Arliss, and William B. Mack compose 
a four that, in serious interpretation of 
their parts and restrained, well-studied 
acting with each other, have gone far 
beyond what has come to be the ordin- 
arily acceptable standards of New York 
City. 

For her own part, Mrs. Fiske shows 
her admirable self-control in not thrust- 
ing herself forward at the expense of 
other véles ; for while Leah is the star 
in the sense that all the movement and 
interest of the play centres directly 
upon her, she has not received any 
unusual number of lines or prominence 
on the stage, and she has made no 
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effort to force the situation. ’ Her v: 


first entrance, while carefully planned. 


and wholly successful, fofms no dra- 
matic picture as she sidles’ past the 
door-jamb of her bedroom. Though, 
unhappily, Mrs. Fiske possesses the 
quality.of being vastly more attractive 
off the stage than on, she never ap- 
pears more girlish or charming than 
in the last act of ‘‘Leah Kleschna.’’ 
Her diction, hithérto over-rapid, and 
the subject of coniment, is unusually 
distinct and well-controlled. Taking 
every advantage of Mr. McLellan’s 
clever introduction in a good intel- 
lectual analysis, she grasps and executes 
with strength and completeness the 
absolute simplicity of Leah’s nature, 
combined with her warring impulses, 
her dawning consciousness of right and 
wrong, and the change which occurs 
in her life from her first earnest mo- 
ment in her scene with Sylvaine to the 
culmination of her feelings when she 
decides to abandon her father and 
Schram at their lodgings. 

It would be hard to choose between 
the four men that were her chief sup- 
port. She has given them every op- 
portunity to use their full powers and 
they have taken every advantage with- 
in reach. It is Mrs. Fiske’s hope to 
bring her company to a point equiva- 
lent to that of the stock company of 
fifty years ago; where persons in New 
York would be sure of seeing good 
plays well acted, and would decide’ to 
go to the Manhattan The@tre, not to 
“‘Leah Kleschna” or Mrs, Wisk And 
she will accomplish her degire; for with 
her self-effacement in- her search for 
good plays irrespective of a prominent 
réle for herself, and with the wish to 
make the most of every actor and every 
part, she has already set foot on the 
road to success. 

Kleschna was the character allotted 
to Charles Cartwright, the English 
actor brought to this country for the 
play. Little seems to be known of his 
former work except that he most suc- 
cessfully stage-managed ‘‘ Merely Mary 
Ann.”’ His proficiency -here is so un- 


doubted that it is with regret that one 
learns that his engagement: will termi- 
He masters the 


nate with the play. 
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combination of rascality, affection, and 
personal bravery in an extraordinary 
manner, and, best of all, he never falls 
victim to the numerous opportunities 
to over-act. Jolin Mason plays Syl- 
vaine with self-possession and easy 
dignity. He is already known as 'Raw- 
don Crowley in ‘‘ Becky Sharp’’ and as 
Erich Loveberg in ‘*Hedda Gabler,”’ 
where his acting has shown steady and 
marked improvement, but never 
reached the skill attained in ‘‘Leah 
Kleschna,’”’ He carries in his per- 
sonality-a sense of a firm belief in his 
convictions, while delivering even the 
most sententious of his remarks with a 
dramatic force that lifts them above the 
easy pitfall of sentimentality. George 
Arliss is the villain Raoul—and a 
smooth and crafty villain, more given 
to using stage tricks than to acting; 
yet although he causes a slight quiver 
of doubt among the audience at the 
moment of taking the jewels, he carries 
even that situation with effect. How- 
ever low he sinks, as the scoundrel the 
needed breeding never leaves him, and 
he clutches every opportunity given him 
by the author. His work, indeed, may 
well rank with the villainy of his Zak- 
kuri in ‘‘The Darling of the Gods,”’ his 
Marquis of Steine in ‘‘ Becky Sharp,’’ 
and his Assessor Breck in ‘‘Hedda 
Gabler.” William Mack continues to 
exhibit his versatility as an unusual 
character actor in the smaller part of 
Schram. His cowardice, his sullen 
but good-hearted intelligence, his self- 
sacrifice, and hopeless love for Leah 
bear comparison with any other rd/e 
in the performance. Few spectators 
would credit him with having been 
the Simon in ‘‘Mary of Magda,” the 
smug, hypocritical Pitt Crawley in 
**Becky Sharp,’’ or the gentle, weak, 
gesturing Tesmond in ‘‘Hedda Ga- 
bler.’”” He came to the company to 
try his voice in 1902. He was given a 
small vé/e, and from that point ad- 
vanced with such rapidity that now he 
well rounds out the work of his three 
associates. 

Taken as a whole, ‘‘ Leah Kleschna’”’ 
is as distinctly unrealistic as the best 
of melodramas, for the author spends 
his time skirting the natural to reach 
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the dramatic—and he succeeds. The 
audience hangs upon suspense after 
suspense, with never a cough brought 
by the worst of New York weather. 
Perhaps the play is occasionally slow 
in movement for a melodrama and nar- 
row in its view of human emotions for 
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a drama of- thought; but what Mr. 
McLellan has gained are ingenious 
situations, clever technique, strong, 
simple statement of characters, a great 
ensemble, and a marked story. ‘‘Leah 
Kleschna’”’ is healthy and hopeful in 
its tone, well acted, and virile. 


A Word or Two with Henry James 


By. WITTER BYNNER 


MR. JAMES was in New York for 
practically the first time in almost 
twenty years. As we walked he told 
me of his first flying visit a month or 
two ago, and thence the talk led to 
various topics: 

**My renewal of acquaintance with 
New York was not to begin with alto- 
gether happy. This second visit is more 
satisfactory than that first pause of a 
day or two. I arrived in the sultry last 
part of August and was absolutely over- 
whelmed with the heat of the city and 
_its other terrors. It was not at all the 
place I had known as a boy. 

**My friends elected luckily to bring 
me straightway to the Players’ Club, 
which I then thought and think still an 
oasis of quietness and atmosphere. It 
suggested to me, as I looked about, the 
Garrick Club in London and its fine 
collection of paintings. Amid the 
abundance of portraits and photographs 
in the Players’, I came upon a case of 
daguerreotypes full of faces so many 
of which were familiar to me, that I 
realized I must have been fortunate 
enough as a boy to be in the hands of 
parents who were fond of the theatre. 
They must have taken my brother and 
me to the playhouse rather prema- 
turely, I judge, else I should not have 
known all those faces and recovered so 
many half-lost sensations. Leaning 
stiffly on pillars for instance there were 
two girls with long hair, the Bateman 
sisters, whom I used to see on the 
stage. I remembered them, of course, 


the better, in having known them, 
since those times, as two very charm- 
ing women in England. 


But there 


were others, such as the Florences, who 
once impressed me with their singing; 
Maggie Mitchell, over whom I went 
fantastically mad, though she was un- 
doubtedly a barbarian and would now- 
adays be taken for such; and there 
was one woman with the face and curls 
of a school-mistress, draped in some 
ghastly pseudo-classic hangings short 
at her shapeless knees, whom I in- 
dubitably once took with admiring 
seriousness. Those were emphatic 
events in my boyhood, those visits to 
the theatre. I remember wondering 
how I could possibly live the time 
through from a Tuesday to a Friday, 
and then, when once I was seated in 
the theatre with my eyes on the old 
green curtain, feeling quite convinced 
that in the few minutes before that 
curtain should rise, I was doomed to 
be removed by accident or death or 
some unforeseen punishment. Those 
were palpitations that are immemora- 
ble; I seem hardly to have been done 
with them yesterday. 

‘‘Equally as recent seem the old sen- 
sations produced on me by my previous 
life in New York. Gramercy Park and 
such other places as I found unchanged 
stand about me this time and give me 
the same sense of existence as though it 
were last week instead of twenty years 
ago that I was calling on a relative or 
on the way to my own home. I was 
born in Washington Place and lived 
afterwards in Fourteenth Street near 
Sixth Avenue. Those parts of the 
town are, of course, all gone,—that is, 
as I knew them. I cannot give you an 
inkling of what a queer, ghostly, mel- 











ancholy ere it is to go about a 
town and find here and there a piece 
of it, a fragment of it, so to speak, 
with great stretches between, where it 
has crumbled away and been replaced 
by size and strangeness. Suddenl 
while walking along, as we are walking 
now, I will come upon a house, or a 
block of houses or even a section, un- 
changed, and will discover and snugly 
recognize, be aware of the old town 
again, only to lose it all the next min- 
ute and to seem almost not on ¢erra 
firma. 

‘‘Naturally I cannot know in a day 
what there is to be known about New 
York; even to know again what I 
used to know about it would take 
many days. Although I have an ex- 
emplary memory for rubbish, more 
important facts do not seem to stay by 
me. Not that I must complain of my 
memory; I suppose it has served me 
well, accurately, ardently for the writ- 
ing of picturesque trash. During that 
day or two in New York before I left 
for Boston, I had, for instance, in the 
Players’ I believe, a dish that I have 
not tasted in over sixteen years and 
remember,- not only as an American 
food but, if I mistake not, as an idio- 
syncrasy of New York— brandied 
peaches! ‘ 

‘In the Players’ Club, as in other 
New York clubs (and there are so 
many!) I was impressed with the so- 
ciability of club life here in America. 
The clubs in London, as I at least have 
observed them, serve purposes rather 
of utility and political coagulation than 
of consociation. Men take meals at 
their clubs in London, it strikes me, 
much as they would eat at a small and 
absolutely nice hotel, whereas here I 
notice that you eat in groups and 
have altogether amiable, chatty times 
together. That’s the point,—you are 
more gregarious, more sociable at your 
clubs, more en famille. 

“‘After the shock of New York in 
those one or two hot days, I was glad to 
be back again in Boston, the city with 
the charm exclusively its own. Its dis- 


tinction is, of course, its oneness, its 
completeness, its homogeneity, quali- 
ties it has retained almost precisely as 
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it had them when I was a boy, and it 
was a rural, or rather a rustic city, the 
conservative, collective and represen- 
tative capital of New England. One 
feels, to be sure, the disadvantages of 
such advantage. Boston’s standard of 
comparison is bounded entirely by its 
cwn precincts. It is given to bidding 
you to swan and setting you goose. 
But this very stiffness, stuffiness, this 
very inaccessibility to a breath of outer 
air, produces, in however close an at- 
mosphere, a demeanor of self-respect 
and of patrician dignity. 

‘‘How many men, by the bye, New 
England contributes to New York, and 
how few New York to New England! 
It would seem t6 me that, when I was 
a boy, not so many would leave us for 
New York. I remember feeling the 
proximity in Boston of its imposing 
figures, with most if not all of whom I 
came, through my father, in some 
touch, except, I believe, with poor 
Hawthorne. My father used to take 
me now and again to luncheons of the 
Saturday Club, active, at that time, 
with its gifted founders. 

“Writing seems nowadays so differ- 
ent a matter from what it then was. I 
judge it may have come to much the 
same pass with you in America as with 
us in England, where training in jour- 
nalism and, before that, training in pub- 
lic schools, has given, to a multitude, a 
sort of pseudo-form, a largeness, loose- 
ness, and elasticity of talk which has 
flooded the country with an enormous 
sea of chatter. Assoonasany man has 
anything at all to say to anybody, it is 
puffed about the country in distended 
and distorted shape. To blame for 
this, of course, there is the accessibility 
of print on the one hand, and the dis- 
semination of it on the other. All 
this chatter must have its uses. There 
must be a public for it. Indeed I have 
a reason or two to believe there persists 
a public for it. 

‘“‘But I must make no statements! 
Sometimes I think I shall never speak 
again; particularly, that is, when some 
remark or other which I have made in 
all obviousness, is fostered, to my de- 
triment, annoyance, and ill-temper by 
persons who have mistakenly interpre- 
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ted it asa clever saying. I had that 
trial, for instance, with a chance and 
simple remark about my friend, Henry 
Harland. - I make mention of it since 
the ghost of its murdered sense has pur- 
sued me even to America. With some- 
body of presumable intelligence, I was 
speaking of Harland’s last three books 
and, in common with all the world, was 
admiring his ability to make one situa- 
tion serve him thrice. I stated the mere 
fact that in his first book a nobly-de- 
scended young Englishman hires a 
castle of an Italian or Austrian princess 
and that the two fall in love, that in 
his second book, the princess hires the 
house of the nobly-descended young 
Englishman and that the two fall in 
love, and that in the third book, the 
princess and the nobly-descended young 
Englishman are together hiring the 
same house and that the two fall in love. 
It is as though there were a red glass, a 
blue glass, and a green glass, rearranged 
in various order. And to the artist who 
can rearrange the combination with, 
each of three times, an equally charm- 
ing effect, there is deference. No- 
thing in what I said is to be translated 
beyond appreciation of Harland’s hand- 
ling of his material, which, after all, is 
the material he knows and loves and 
can write best about. One may be 
entertained with his skill of trickery, 
but the man who laughs aloud at my 
little word of observation is a silly 
donkey. 

‘‘There is something wonderfully en- 
gaging in Harland’s fresh boyishness. 
Never so young as with pen in hand, he 
is, after all, the eternal boy! It is a 
disappointment to me that now when I 
have come to America he has returned 
again to England. He desired me to 
visit him in his beloved Norwich and I 
should so much have liked to see him 
there. Probably no one ever bore to- 
wards Norwich so strong an affection 
as Harland’s for the town. Probably 
Norwich feels that in his love for her 
there is untoward excess — something 
not wholly proper, not wholly licit. 

‘‘The poor man has not of late been 
well. It was suggested to me that he 


should seclude himself for a period in 
one or another of the dry Western 
States, but it is altogether likely that 
the mental emigration, segregation, de- 
privation therein would be too much; 
he could not be without his grand du- 
thesses and his princesses and his nobly- 
descended young men. 

“Partly it ’s a great compliment to his 
books that I remember them so clearly ; 
for, on the whole, I seldom can recol- 
lect as stories even the books that I 
most enjoy. On the other hand, for 
my comfort on this score, I am con- 
vinced that many of the best effects de- 
rived from reading or, it may be, from 
experience, come to us by a process 
quite distinct from that of remem- 
brance. Germs of evil influence we 
remember all too clearly, but salutary 
effects softly enter into us without our 
realizing just how or when. One does 
not much remember the plot of a book 
by Meredith, for instance, but looks 
back on it, finds retrospect, retains 
vision, in something deeper than mem- 
ory. 

‘IT believe this is the afternoon when 

I am to be taken to hear ‘Parsifal,’ 
to which I have agreed to go on the 
condition that I be not expected to 
return for the second instalment.’’ 

He relieved_me with the dexterity 
of a pickpocket, while we shook hands, 
of my scruples as a highwayman: 

*“May I add, since you spoke of 
having been asked to write something 
about me, that I have a constituted 
and systematic indisposition to having 
anything to do myself personally with 
anything in the nature of an interview, 
report, reverberation, that is, to adopt- 
ing, endorsing, or in any other wise 
taking to myself anything that any 
one may have presumed to contrive to 
gouge, as it were, out of me? It has, 
for me, nothing to do with me—my me, 
at all; but only with the other person’s 
equivalent for that mystery, whatever 
it may be. Thereby if you find any- 
thing to say about our apparently 
blameless time together,—it is your 
little affair exclusively.’’ 
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VI. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON 


AFTER the fire-place-heater episode, 
and after the Maz/ was married to the 
Express, a happy union for both of 
them, and after the Arcadian died a 
very natural death indeed, I had but 
little connection with periodical litera- 
ture until the beginning of the Harper 
connection in 1885. Most of the work- 
ing hours were devoted to the writing, 
to the compiling, and to the editing of 
books, with a decently fair considera- 
tion of profit in the way of royalties, 
semi-annually, and regularly, paid. 
With Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement, 
author of the ‘‘ Handbook of Legend- 
ary and Mythological Art,’’ a book 
familiarly, and disrespectfully, known 
to the trade as ‘‘Leg. Art,”” were made 
two large volumes, entitled ‘“‘ Artists of 
the XIXth Century,’’ published in 
1879. The senior partner contributed 
the biographies of the Continental 


painters, architects, sculptors, and en- 
gravers who have figured in the annals 
of art since 1800. The junior partner 
devoted himself to the exploiting of 
the productions of the men in similar 
lines who were of British and American 
birth. A vast amount of information 
was collected, and it seems to have 
been valuable, for it still brings in at 
the end of these five and twenty years 
a very comfortable and pleasant sum 
per annum. 

In 1881-82 was edited the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Actor Series’’ for James R. Osgood 
& Company, insixvolumes. Thesewere 
written by Kate Field (‘‘Fechter’’); 
William Winter (‘‘The Jeffersons’); 
Mrs. Asia Booth Clarke (‘‘The Elder 
and the Younger Booth"); Lawrence 
Barrett (‘‘Forrest’’); Joseph N. Inland 
(‘‘Mrs. Duff’’); and Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement (‘Charlotte Cushman’’). 
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And in the summer of 1882 was 
begun the construction of the ‘* Literary 
Landmarks of London,”’ the only work 
of any lasting worth with which its 
writer's name is ever likely to be asso- 
ciated. It is not valuable as literature, 
for it is not literature, and it does not 
pretend to be literature. It is likely 
to be respectable and enduring only 
on account of the vast amount of origi- 
nal matter it contains, relating to the 
Homes and to the Haunts of the 
British Men of Letters in the great 
British Metropolis; and its main value 
consists in its correction of the many 
topographical errors made by less care- 
ful and less diligent compilers. The 
story of its origin and conception, and 
of its construction may be worth the 
telling here. 

One pleasant day, a memorable day 
to him, the Landmarker went to Stoke 
Pogis, acting as guide to a party con- 
sisting of Mr. William Winter, Mr. 
Howells, Lawrence Barrett, and Charles 
Dudley Warner. They spent many 
hours in the old churchyard immortal- 
ized in the ‘‘Elegy’’ and containing 
Gray’s grave; and I remember the 
effect upon them all of Gray’s touch- 
ing epitaph upon the tomb containing 
his mother’s ashes. I had lost my 
own mother a few months before, 
dearly loved by all the men who were 
about me; and, with me, they felt the 
affecting significance of the affectionate 
words. Barrett’s voice broke entirely 
as he tried to read them aloud; and 
Mr. Winter finished the line: *‘Sacred 
to the memory of the devoted Mother 
of seven children, one of whom alone 
had the misfortune to survive her!”’ 

On the return to London, late in the 
afternoon, it was suggested, in order 
not to separate the party, who were to 
dine with James R. Osgood that night 
at the Criterion, that they mount an 
omnibus, and all ride together. On the 
way, a number of memorable houses 
were passed which I pointed out, tell- 
ing the story of their literary associa- 
tion. When we stopped for a moment, 
at the corner of St. James’s Street and 
Piccadilly, I said: “‘Do you see that 
red lamp in front of the chemist’s 
shop, a block or so before you? In 


the room over that shop Byron woke 
up one fine morning to find himself 
famous!’’ Without a word, and with 
one accord, they left the omnibus, hot, 
tired, hungry, dusty as they were, and 
stood in front of the dingy, little, 
commonplace tenement, unmarked by 
tablet, which is certainly one of the 
most interesting of all the Literary 
Landmarks in the Literary Capital of 
the world. On the way back to Pic- 
cadilly and to dinner, Mr. Howells, 
Warner, and I chanced to walk to- 
gether. They took my arms and said: 
“You know more about these things 
than any man alive. Why don’t you 
put on imperishable record what you 
know, and what all the rest of us want 
to be told? You are alone here, and 
inthe world. You are passing through 
the greatest sorrow of your life. You 
need something to occupy your mind 
and to take yourself out of yourself. 
Write a book about London, and about 
its associations with all its Men of Let- 
ters, and you will be the happier for it, 
and do the world a service.” They prob- 
ably never thought of the words again. 
But during the evening I thought of 
nothing else; and befoxe I fell asleep 
that night I had laid out, in my own 
mind, the plan of the work. I had 
been making my researches for years, 
but only for my own edification and 
for my own pleasure, with no thought 
of the pleasure or the edification of 
anybody else. 

The story of the writing of that book 
would make a book as long as the book 
itself. Three winters in New York 
were devoted to the gathering of the 
materials; in reading and consulting 
my own library of guides to London, 
and thousands of biographies, auto- 
biographies, reminiscences, and vol- 
umes of correspondence. Every house 
in which a British author had lived in 
London, every tavern he had fre- 
quented, every club to which he had 
belonged, every spot familiar to him, 
was noted; the where, and the when, 
and the how; the church in which he 
was christened or married, or from 
which, or in which, he was buried; his 
tomb and his tenement. And three 
summers in London were devoted to 














the verification of what had been read 
at home, and to actual inspection of 
every spot mentioned in the text. 
Houses and churches and taverns had 
disappeared, and had left .no signs; the 
guide-books differed, or were silent, as 
to their sites; streets had been re- 
named and renumbered, shortened or 
lengthened, or wiped out of existence 
altogether; and the confusion some- 
times seemed insurmountable. Happily 
there was discovered, in the Reading- 
room of the British Museum, the first 
official Insurance Survey of the Me- 
tropolis. It was made during the last 
century, and it contains the shape and 
size and exact position of the ground- 
plan of every house then standing in 
London and Westminster; and, best 
of all with the original street numbers 
of every house. This was an indis- 
pensable ‘“‘find’’; and that night, I 
remember, I did not sleep at all. Per- 
mission was given by the authorities 
to make tracings of this map; it had a 
correct scale of inches to the mile; and 
by actual comparison with contempo- 
rary maps, made to the same scale, and 
by pacing the streets themselves, it was 
possible, -in all doubtful cases, to come 
to very satisfactory conclusions, and to 
prove, in many instances, that my own 
previous conclusions and the conclu- 
sions of other investigators were en- 
tirely wrong. 

Cibber, for instance, according to 
his own statement, ‘‘ was born in 
Southampton Street, facing South- 
ampton House.”” But there were two 
Southampton Streets and two South- 
ampton Houses! The earlier South- 
ampton House was taken down some 
twenty years before the date of Cib- 
ber’s birth. The latter, standing un- 
til the beginning of the last century, 
was on the north side of Bloomsbury 
Square, facing Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury; and Cibber, therefore, 
first saw the light in that Southampton 
Street; not in Southampton Street, 
Strand, as was universally accepted by 
guide-books and biographers. 

The place of Cibber’s burial was a 
greater mystery still. It was generally 
supposed that he lies in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey by the side of his 
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wife; but the records of the Abbey are 
entirely silent upon the subject. It 
was discovered that he had not died in 
Islington, as some authorities asserted, 
and a careful search through the files of 





THE COCK TAVERN DOORWAY ON THE NORTH SIDE 
OF FLEET STREET (NOW PULLED DOWN) 
(From “* Johnson Club Papers’’) 


contemporary periodicals in the never- 
failing Reading-room of the British 
Museum gave no account of his death 
or of his grave. That Caius Gabriel 
Cibber and his wife were buried in the 
vaults of the Danish Church, Wellclose 
Square, Ratcliffe Highway, was an 
established fact; and it might be that 
the bones of the Poet Laureate were 
placed there by the side of those of 
his father and his mother. So a visit 
was made to the Danish Church. Here 
were met three great obstacles. There 
was, in 1884, no Ratcliffe Highway, no 
Wellclose Square, no Danish Church! 
Ratcliffe Highway, it was remem- 
bered, was once the name of the pres- 
ent St. George’s Street; but nobody — 
remembered Wellclose Square. Police- 

men, postmen, oldest inhabitant, knew 
nothing about it; and nobody had 
ever heard of a Danish Church. At 
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last I found an aged resident who 
thought it might be the Swedish 
Church, Princess Square, and thither 
I went. It was an autumn Sunday 
afternoon, and I entered to attend the 
service and to look about. The con- 
gregation, consisting of Swedish sailors, 
was very small, and the exercises were 
in the Swedish language. A few tab- 
lets on the walls attracted my attention, 
and one startled me not alittle. Its in- 
scription is to the effect that ‘‘ Near 
this spot was interred the mortal part 
of Emanuel Swedenborg’’! This was 
a discovery, indeed, a Literary Land- 
mark worth finding; and it opened up 
a new field of research. 

After service, the Swedish chaplain 
was interviewed. He said that his 
Church had nothing whatever to do 
with the Danish Church, and never had 
had; that the Danish Church had been 
wiped out of existence long before, 
with Wellclose Square, and that a cer- 
tain Board-School in the present St. 
George’s Street now stood on their 
site. His sexton, however, was the 
son of the old sexton of the Danish 
Church, and could, perhaps, give the 
information sought. This sexton, a 
middle-aged man, knew nothing, of 
course; but he volunteered an intro- 
duction to his father on Tower Hill. 
And to Tower Hill we wended our 
way. The elder Dane was very old. 
He was a shoemaker, using as his work- 
shop the body of a dismantled four- 
wheeled cab, which sat in a little front 
garden by his own front door. The 
establishment was painted a bright 
green, and the top and the driver’s 
seat were filled with growing plants. 
The object of the visit was explained 
to the ex-sexton, present cobbler, who 
served a cup of tea, and asked if the 
visitor was acquainted with a brother 
of his living in Mobile, Alabama! But 
he knew nothing about the Cibbers; 
he had never heard their name. He 
referred me, however, to Rev. Dr. 
Greatorex, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Tower Hill, who had been the Rector 
‘of the Danish Church. And, at the 
end of Dr. Greatorex’s evening service, 
was obtained from him the whole 
story. When the Chapel was doomed 
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he, with the Danish Consul, had re- 
moved the bodies of the Cibbers, 
father, mother, and son, with his own 
hands, had read the coffin plates, and 
had placed the fragmentary bits of 
bone in a vault under the Chapel of 
the then new Board-School. And so, 
for the first time in more than a cen- 
tury—Cibber died in 1752—the matter 
was settled. And all later biographers 
have generously given the Landmarker 
the credit for the “‘find.”” 

Another Sunday afternoon was de- 
voted to a pious pilgrimage to the 
grave of Charles Lamb, at Edmonton. 
As usual, nobody at Edmonton knew 
anything. The churchyard is not a 
small one, and it is entirely filled. The 
sexton and the grave-digger, and the 
few persons wandering about, could 
give no information; most of them had 
never heard of ‘‘Mr. Lamb’’; and the 
sacred spot could not be found. Natu- 
rally, application was made to the Rec- 
tor; and as he left the vestry-door, 
after service, leaning on the arm of a 
pretty young woman, I approached 
him, raised my hat, and asked politely 
if he could tell where Charles and Mary 
Lamb were resting. Really he could 
not say! And I, forgetting the day, 
the place, and his sacred office, damned 
that Rector for his criminal ignorarice. 
**My man,’’ I said, ‘“‘you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. In your care 
have been placed the ashes of one of 
the foremost figures in the whole his- 
tory of English Letters. And you 
don’t know where they are! They 
have made your churchyard and your 
parish distinguished all the world over. 
I have come three thousand miles to 
visit Charles Lamb’s grave, and you, 
the Rector of the Church, don’t know 
where it is! You ought to be heartily 
ashamed of yourself.” And I turned 
upon my heel and left him standing 
there, speechless and confounded. 

Never before, perhaps, since the days 
of Cromwell, was English priest so 
spoken to, at the porch of his own 
church. Half an hour later, while the 
stranger was still groping about in the 
twilight, stumbling over the mounds 
in which the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep, searching in vain for 




















the resting-place upon the lap of earth 
of one poor youth unknown to fortune, 
but well known to fame, the Rector 
approached him, took off his own hat, 
and said; ‘‘I am heartily ashamed of 
myself, and if you will step this way I 
will show you. what. you have come so 
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early fifties, full of years and of honor, 
at Hampstead. Her house, an old- 
fashioned, picturesque mansion, still 
stood in 1885, and no doubt is still 
standing, on the top of Windmill Hill, 
opposite the Holly Bush Inn, easily 
discovered and readily identified. But 


. ROOM OCCYPIED BY WILLIAM BLACK, IN WHICH WERE PLACED SCENES FROM DICKENS’S NOVELS 


far to see. Let me assure you that no 
one will ever accuse me of such igno- 
rance again!’ 

A well-dressed, intelligent-looking 
lady, who might have been a rector’s 
wife, was equally confused as to the 
grave of, and even as to the existence 
of, Joanna Baillie. It isan established 
fact that the venerable lady had lived 
for a long time, and had died, in the 





her present resting-place, among the 
many mouldering heaps in the crowded 
churchyard, could not be found. The 
supposed rector’s wife, working over 
a carefully kept little plot of her own, 
was finally accosted. The case was 
stated as politely as possible, and the 
inquirer was assured, with equal polite- 
ness and to his no little amazement, 
that ‘‘Joanna’’ was still living, doing 
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“‘char-work’’ in the village, and lodg- 
ing with her granddaughter in the 
rear portion of a High Street tene- 
ment! It was explained that another, 
and more widely known, Joanna Baillie, 
who had been the intimate friend of 
Wordsworth, and of Samuel Rogers, 
and of the other giants of her time, 
was referred to. But it appeared that 
the great Joanna must have died be- 
fore my informant had come to the 
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London; and his intimate, Mr. Mon- 
tague Corry, afterwards Lord Rowton, 
irae S. C. Hall once that he had 
gone with Disraeli late in his life to 
the mansion now numbered 6 Blooms- 
bury Square, where the Primrose 
Sphinx had sat for some time, in deep 
meditation, in the room in which he 
was born! But the parish rate-books, 
most carefully examined, prove that 
the family did not take possession of 





PEN AND INK SKETCH, BY E. A. ABBEY, OF LAURENCE HUTTON IN THE DICKENS ROOM 


neighborhood, for she had never heard 
of her! 

Another great difficulty met with 
and never finally overcome was the 
establishment of the birthplace of the 
younger Disraeli, variously stated in 
the different biographies as being at 
Hackney, in the Adelphi, at Islington, 
at St. Mary Axe (pronounced ‘‘Sim- 
mery Axe’’), in Trinity Row, Isling- 
ton, in King’s Road, and in Blooms- 
bury Square. It was a matter of some 
confusion evidently to Disraeli himself, 
for he told one friend that he first saw 
the light in a library in the Adelphi in 





this house until 1817, when Benjamin 
was at least twelve years of age. The 
name D'Israeli, as the elder spelled it, 
does not appear in the London direc- 
tory for 1804, when Benjamin was 
born; and so the mystery is still un- 
solved. All this research, naturally, 
occupied a great deal of time and 
study, although the result, or the lack 
of result, is dismissed in the book in a 
few short lines. It was a most interest- 
ing study while it lasted, however; as 
entertaining as the unravelling of a 
riddle or the solving of an enigma. 
Curious was it to trace the workings 














of the minds of the makers of guide- 
books, who followed each other for 
right or for wrong, like a flock of sheep 
through the same broken hedges, down 
the same steep places, into the same 
deep ruts; accepting as facts the state- 
ments of their predecessors without 
any attempt at verification or correc- 
tion. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
author of ‘‘Hudibras’’ was buried in 
the yard of the Church of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden. Aubrey put him ‘‘in 
the north part, next the church, at the 
east end. His feet touch the wall.” 
‘‘About twenty-five of his old acquaint- 
ances were at his funeral,’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
myself being one.”’ Anthony Wood, 
on the other hand, places Butler at 
‘‘the west end of the said churchyard, 
on the north side, and under the wall 
of the church, under that wall which 
parts the yard from the common high- 
way.’ And to this day the authorities 
of the parish know not which chronicler 
is right, or if both chroniclers are wrong. 
The parish books, thoroughly examined 
by the present chronicler, say nothing 
to clear up the mystery. 

It is equally well known that a tablet 
to Butler was placed in the interior of 
the church “‘by the inhabitants of the 
parish’ in 1786, all the authorities 
agreeing that it was on the south side. 
The exact position of this mural me- 
morial is described in the guide-books 
bearing date as late as 1884-85, and its 
inscription is even quoted in full by the 
most recent of the works in question. 
Every tablet the edifice contained in 
1885 was carefully studied, and there 
was found no word about Butler. No 
person connected with the church had 
ever seen or heard of such a tablet. 
And then it was discovered that the 
church had been destroyed by fire nine 
years after the tablet was erected, and 
that the tablet was not restored, or 
renewed, or rebuilt with the church! 
The present Landmarker was probably 
the first person who had thought of it 
or looked for it in nearly a century. 

The same guide-books say that James 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, 
died in 1795 at a certain number of a 
certain street, near Oxford Street and 
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the Regent Circus. And the guide- 
books are undoubtedly correct. But 
they are not correct when they point 
out, or when they uséd to point out a 
house in that street and bearing now 
the same number, as being the real 
house of Boswell. It is an old house, 
clearly dating back to the first of the 
last century; but since Boswell’s de- 
mise the street has been renumbered, 
widened, extended, and renamed; and 
the body of Boswell was carried, to be 
buried at his family seat in Scotland, 
from a house no longer standing, and a 
block or two away. 

Among the many images forced to 
be broken, often to the iconoclast’s 
own deep sentimental distress, was the 
tomb of Goldsmith by the side of the 
Temple Church. No one knows now 
where his bones rest! The monu- 
ment, weather-beaten and weather- 
stained, looking very much older than 
it really is, was placed, in 1860, “‘as 
near as possible to the spot where he 
is supposed to lie!”’ 

Massinger has no personal connec- 
tion with the stone in the floor in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, upon: which his 
name is engraved. Nor are Fletcher, 
or Edmund Shakspere, the brother of 
the Immortal, in any way associated, 
even by conjecture, with the records 
that “‘here they rest.”’ St. Saviour’s 
has been peculiarly inventive and de- 
structive in this respect; for even the 
bones of Gower have been moved. 
Stow, in 1603, wrote: “‘John Gower, 
Esquire, a famous poet, was there 
buried, in the north side of that church, 
in the chapel of St. John, where he 
lieth under a tomb of stone, with his 
image, also of stone, over him.’’ But 
the tomb of stone, and the image of 
stone, were transported, in 1832, to 
the south transept, and Gower was left 
behind! 

They show one in the Garrick Club, 
in Garrick Street, Long Acre, Thack- 
eray’s chair still carefully preserved, 
“in the corner in which he loved to 
sit.’” But the only Garrick Club that 
Thackeray knew was in King Street, 
Covent Garden, some little distance 
away; and the Garrick Club which the 
gentle spirit of the gentle-man Thack- 
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eray is supposed to haunt so pleasantly 
was not built until a year after Thack- 
eray’s mortal part was laid in Kensal 
Green. 

Most inexplicable of all, perhaps, is 





COFFEE-ROOM OF “ THE CHESHIRE CHEESE ” 


(From ‘* Johnson Club Papers ”’) 


the curious error clinging to the single 
important coffee-house still left in Lon- 
don, intact as it stood in Johnson’s 
day, ‘‘ The Cheshire Cheese,”’ in Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street. One is still 
shown Johnson’s portrait in Johnson’s 
room over Johnson’s table and over 
Johnson’s chair in the Cheshire Cheese. 
And Johnson clubs and Johnson so- 
cieties and Johnson worshippers gather 
there to do honor to the memory of 
Johnson; while in all the contemporary 
correspondence and memorabilia, and 
Johnsoniana and Boswelliana, is to be 
found no allusion whatever to John- 
son’s association with the Cheshire 
Cheese! It is, strangely enough, the 
only tavern of his day, in his part of 
London, of which there is no record of 
its having been frequented by the man 
who now renders it famous and keeps 
it alive. 

Thus is history made! 

To return, for a sentence or two in 
this connection, to the emoluments of 
what is called literary work. One en- 
tire twelvemonth was devoted to the 
“‘London” book and to nothing else. 


Its writer was literally in love with the 
work and it absorbed him quite. His 
income from his pen, naturally, was 
confined to royalties, unusually small 
that year, even for him. And on the 
30th of April he re- 
ceived his sole annual 
literary revenue, asmall 
check from J. R. Os- 
good & Company, owing 
me on ‘‘The American 
Actor Series.”” The 
check was too insignifi- 
cant to merit a deposit 
in the bank on its own 
account; there was 
nothing coming in that 
month from other 
soufces to be added to 
it; and it was held over 
until certain: patri- 
monial coupons’ were 
due. But in the mean 
time the Osgood house 
suspended payment, 
the royalty-check was 
returned with a charge 
of some seventy-five 
cents for ‘‘protest,’’ and the total in- 
come in 1885 from that particular source 
amounted to three-quarters of a dollar 
—on the wrong side of the ledger! 

To say nothing of the years spent in 





THE EMBLEMS OF THE CLUB 
(Drawn by Joseph Pennell) 


its actual production, that “‘London’”’ 
book was a long time in paying for 
itself. The complete Double Index of 
Persons and Places, with its innumer- 
able cross references, was a slow, labori- 








ous, and expensive performance. It 
was made without help, during many 
brain- wearying and _ back - breaking 
months of dull routine work; no small 
sum of money was spent in the salaries 
of the scribes who copied it and saw 
to its correct alphabetical sequence; 
and in the payments of the experts 
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who. verified it all, after it was com- 
pleted. And, moreover, as the work 
had none of the qualities which would 
warrant its appearance in magazine 
form there has been received from it, 
in money value, nothing but the semi- 
annual, but not enormously large, book- 
royalties. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Letters of Henrik Ibsen to Georg Brandes 


Translated by JOHN N. LAURVIK 


[It is well known that at some time in the course of his life Ibsen intended to write an autobiography. 
Ill-health has made this task impossible. Instead of this we must satisfy ourselves-with his letters, 
samples of which are here given by arrangement with his American representative. These letters were 
written during the years of Ibsen’s greatest literary activity, and they are not only interesting, but they 
are valuable human documents throwing light upon much that is obscure to the general reader in their 


writer’s published work.—Ep, CRITIC.] 


To GEORG BRANDES. 
DRESDEN, September 24, 1871. 


Dear Brandes! It is always with a 
mixed feeling of wonder that I read 
your letters. What you write is more 
like poetry than letters; it comes to me 
like a cry of distress from one who 
alone has remained living in a great 
desert place. And so, of course, I can- 
not do anything other than be glad and 
thank you because you direct this cry 
to me especially. But on the other 
hand it fills me with anxiety when I 
ask myself: ‘‘What will such a mood 
lead to?’’ Then I have nothing else to 


comfort myself with than the hope 
that it is only a transition. . It appears 
to me that you are passing through the 
same crisis as I did in the days when I 
began to write ‘‘ Brand”; and I am sure 
that you too will find this physic which 
drives the disease out of the body. An 
energetic productivity is a capital 
specific. 
What I first of all wish you is a real 
full-blooded egoism which for a time 
can force you to regard your 
The theory own as the only thing of any 
worth and consequence, and 
all else as non-existent. Do not take 
this as a sign of anything brutal in my 


of egoism. 
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nature! You surely cannot benefit 
society in any better way than by coin- 
ing the metal you have in yourself. I 
have really never had any strong feel- 
ing of solidarity; in fact, I have only 
in a way accepted it as a traditional 
tenet of faith,—and if one had the 
courage to leave it out of considera- 
tion altogether, one would perhaps be 
rid of the worst ballast with which 
one’s personality is burdened. At 
times there are moments when the 
whole history of the world appears to 
me like one great shipwreck; the im- 
portant thing is to save oneself. I do 
not expect anything from special re- 
forms. The whole race is on the 
wrong track; that is the trouble. Or 
is there really anything lasting in the 
present situation?—this about unat- 
tainable ideals and the like! The 
whole generation of races appears to me 
like a young man who has forsaken his 
last and gone to the theatre. We have 
made a fiasco both in the réle of lover 
and in the réle of hero; the only thing 
we have shown a little talent for is 
the naively comic; but with the more 
highly developed self - consciousness 
that will no longer be possible either. 
That they can boast of anything better 
in other countries than at home I do 
not believe; the masses are without all 
understanding of the higher things 
both at home and abroad. 

And then I ought to throw out a ban- 
ner! Ah, dear friend, that would be such 
an affair as when L. Napo- 


aieee , [eon landed in Boulogne with 
challenge 2" eagle on his head. Later, 


when the hour of his destiny 
struck, he needed no eagle. In the 
course of my work on “‘Julian’’ I have 
in a way become a fatalist; but this 
play will, however, be a kind of a 
banner. Do not fear, however, any 
underlying purpose; I look at the char- 
acters, at the crossing plans, at the 
story, and do not concern myself with 
the “‘moral’’ of the whole—assuming 
that without the moral of the story you 
will not understand its philosophy ; for 
that such will shine forth as the final 
judgment on the contending and the 
conquering, follows of itself, though all 
this can only be made clear in practice. 
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Your last letter about this matter did 
not cause me any uneasiness, first, be- 
cause I was prepared for such misgiv- 
ings on your part, and then because 
I regard the subject differently from 
what you assume. 

‘I have received your book; and I can 
simply tell you that to me it is a read- 
ing to which I time and again turn 
back. Indeed, dear, inimitable Bran- 
des, it is incomprehensible to me that 
you can be despondent. Surely you 
have received the calling of the spirit 
so clearly and unmistakably as but few 
people have. What, then, is the use 
of this despondency? Have you a 
right to be so? Do not, however, think 
anything else but that I understand 
you perfectly. 

Do me the kindness to forward en- 
closed visiting cards to Dr. Fr. Knudt- 
zon, Amalie Street ;—should you meet 
him personally, remember me to him; 
in many ways I have a high regard for 
him ;—I may also say that he is an en- 
thusiastic and decided admirer of yours. 

And finally, hearty thanks for your 
visit to Dresden; those were festive 
hours for me. Best wishes for health 
and everything good! Your devoted 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


To GEORG BRANDES. 
DRESDEN, April 4, 1872. 


Dear Brandes! 1 have just received. 
your letter and answer it immediately. 

What manner of incredible things 
are these that you write! And I, who 
thought you revelled in joy and tri- 
umph! But it is impossible that you 
have anything but a host behind you. 
Remember that they are recruits whom 
you are leading into the fire; the first 
time they retreat, the second time they 
hold their ground, and after that they 
follow you to assault and victory. 

The liberal press is closed to you? 
Why, of course! I once expressed my 
contempt for political lib- 


Liberals erty. You contradicted me 
— * that time. From your fairy- 
pence tale about the ‘‘Red Hood,”’ 

I see you have had cértain 
experiences. Dear friend, the liberals 


are freedom’s worst enemies. Freedom 
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DR. HENRIK IBSEN 
(Drawn for Tue Critic by Ernest Haskell) 


of thought and spirit thrive best under 
despotism; this was shown in France, 
later in Germany, and now in Russia. 

But I must turn to that which during 
these days has constantly been in my 
thoughts and disturbed my sleep. I 
have read your lectures. 

A more dangerous book could never 
fall into the hands of a creative poet. 
It is one of those books 
which create a chasm be- 
tween yesterday and to-day. 
When I had been in Italy I 
could not understand how I had been 
able to exist before I had been there. 


Criticises 
Brandes’s 
lectures 


In twenty years one will not be able 
to comprehend how it was possible 
for the things of the spirit to exist be- 
fore these lectures. I have no clear 
conception of what it was that Stephens 
accomplished in his day; but I presume 
that it was the mere established esthetic 
to which he gave a new form. Your 
book is not a history of literature ac- 
cording to the old idea, nor is it a his- 
tory of civilization; what it really is I 
will not trouble myself to find a name 
for. To me it is like the gold fields of 
California when they were first discov- 
ered ; one became a millionaire in them, 
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or one went down in abject misery. Is 
our spiritual constitution robust enough 
at home? I do not know; but it does 
not depend upon this either; what can- 
not carry the ideas of the times must 
fall. 

You say that every voice in the philo- 
sophical faculty is against you. Dear 
Brandes, would you wish it otherwise? 
Is it not the philosophy of the faculty 
that you are opposing? A war such as 
yours must not be conducted by an 
officially appointed government func- 
tionary. If they did not lock the door 
to you it would simply show that they 
did not fear you. 

Now, so far as this agitation against 
you is concerned, the lies, calumny, 
etc., I will give you a piece 


Dignity § of advice which I know from 
the only personal experience to be un- 
weapon +1 igni i 

vee «failing. Be dignified. Dig- 
— nity is the only weapon 
assault 


against such assaults. Look 
straight ahead; never reply with a 
word in the papers; if in your writings 
you become polemical, then do not di- 
rect your polemic against this or that 
particular attack; never show that a 
word of your enemies has had any effect 
upon you; in short, appear as though 
you did not at all suspect that there 
was any opposition. And how much 
vitality do you really think the assaults 
of your opponents possess? In former 
times when I read an attack on me in 
the morning, I thought: Now I am 
ruined; now I can never rise again! 
I did rise though; and now no one re- 
members what was written,—even I 
have long ago forgotten it. Therefore, 
do not demean yourself by mixing up 
in all such fiddle-faddles. Begin a new 
series of lectures; imperturbable and 
unmoved, with irritating composure, 
and with a joyous indifference and con- 
tempt for all that which tumbles down 
to the right and left. Do you believe 
that which is worm-eaten will be able 
to make any resistance? 

What will come of this fight to the 
death between two epochs, I do not 
know; anything else rather than the 
existing state of affairs; that is the de- 
ciding thing for me. TI donot promise 
myself that any permanent improve- 
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ment will come out of the victory; all 
development hitherto has been nothing 
more than a swinging from one delusion 
to another. But the struggle is good, 
wholesome, and invigorating to me; 
your revolt is like a great overpowering 
and emancipating expression of genius. 
If the aged cry out against blasphemy 
they ought to bear in mind that they 
themselves are the blasphemers; the 
great One concerned has surely had a 
purpose with them also. 

I hear you have organized a society. 
Do not depend implicitly upon every 
The one 0¢ who unites with you; the 
who stands ™@in thing is: whether or 
alone is the "Ot the union takes place on 
the deciding premises. How 
far your position is strength- 
ened by this I do not know; to me, 
however, it appears that the one who 
stands alone is the strongest. But then 
I am sitting down here under cover, 
and you are standing up there right out 
in the storm; that makes a great differ- 
ence. 

Farewell for this time, dear Brandes! 
Keep a friendly place for me and mine 
beside that which from now on must be 
the only thing of importance to you, 
because in spirit and in truth it is your 
very own. 

Excuse haste and want of coherence! 
Your devoted 


strongest 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


To GEORG BRANDES. 
DRESDEN, May 31, 1872. 


Dear Brandes! Thank you for your 
note. I have read your book in reply 
to your opponents with great interest ; 
but I cannot get away from the thought 
which I expressed before I knew that 
such a book was to appear,—namely : 
that you show the greater part of your 
opponents entirely too much honor in 
condescending to make a reply. Your 
cause is the cause of the future and de- 
fends itself, if we only give it time. 

Last time I wrote in such haste, and 
was so taken up by the one great sub- 
ject, that I entirely forgot to thank you 
for your review of my poems. It came 


to me like a letter from a friend, and as 
Now 


such I should have answered it. 











it is too late, and I will postpone it 
until we meet. 

But how and where will it be possible 
for us to meet this summer? I cannot 
go to Copenhagen, in fact I 


- can hardly leave Dresden. 
Brandes But t thinki f 
to Germany Dut are you not thinking o 


taking a trip to Germany and 
establishing connections here? Are you 
not thinking of translating your lec- 
tures? In a letter, which I received 
a few days ago, Adolf Strodtmann 
designates you as ‘‘Den geistvollsten 
aller moderne Kritiker.’’ That you are 
both this and something much more I 
know and believe, and therefore I also 
know that you are not placed here in 
the world to work for our Scandinavian 
North alone. Come down here if you 
can! 

It surprises me that you have not 
thought of giving lectures in Sweden. 
The Swedes in certain respects are be- 
hind the rest of us Scandinavians in 
development; but it is just therein that 
they stand nearer to the approaching 
change; for our advancement is to 
them an advance in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

I am continually wrestling with 
‘‘Julian.”’ I have.the greatest desire 
to communicate to you something re- 
garding this play; but I feel that I can- 
not do so without laying myself open 
to being misunderstood. 

I hope my last letter has reached 
you. Is it your intention to have your 
latest lectures printed at once? 

There are a whole lot of things I 
would write about; but so long as I 
have some hope of meeting you in a 
little while I will let it wait. Write 
soon! Your devoted 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


To GEORG BRANDES. 
BERCHTESGADEN, BAYERN, July 23, 1872. 


Dear Brandes! When you know 
the reason you will not take my long 
silence amiss, as this time, for once, I 
am really entirely blameless. 

The fact is I have been roaming 
about in Bohemia and other parts of 
Austria, and I have now at last found 
haven here in the Tyrol where I have 
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taken permanent quarters for four or 
five weeks. Here I found your letter. 

That you intended to come to Dres- 
den this summer, I could, by no means, 
infer from your earlier remarks, else I 
should have arranged my plans differ- 
ently. But the summer is long down 
here, and, if you come in September, 
you will be certain of seeing.me and 
will be received with open arms. 

To feel any fear at the thought of 
contributing to your periodical has 
been so far from me that I 


— have, on the contrary, made 
tie . © plan of various things 
letters which I might desire to say, 


and which you might per- 
haps be able to use,—all in the form 
of rhyming letters on various of our— 
and, upon the whole, the prevailing— 
attitudes towards politics, literature, 
and the like. It would, in a way, be- ° 
come my confession of faith. It would 
not, however, be of any help to you or 
your cause; but, dear Brandes, I can- 
not take part in any other way. I 
must confine myself within the limits 
of that which is my own; around this 
circle all my thoughts. The subject is 
not very extensive, but then I shall 
work it up to the best of my ability. 
— do not find anything egotistical in 
this! 

I do not know as yet how soon I can 
begin upon this; the monster, “Jul- 
ian,” still has such a strong hold upon 
me that I cannot get away from him. 
However, this is something we can talk 
about further, preferably when we’ 
meet. I have no fear at all of being 
regarded as a partisan; in fact, I can- 
not quite understand that I am now 
looked upon as standing outside of the 
parties. 

That you would need an organ of 
your own for your work is something I 
have long thought. But, to be sure, I 
had not thought that you would need 
it, as you say, ‘‘toliveon.’’ Is it pos- 
sible that Denmark has no vacant place 
for you? One cannot find fault with 
the old gentlemen for wanting to keep 
you out. But who is there that would 
dare to take the place when you have 
been passed over? I do not under. 
stand it. 
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I am happy to hear that your lectures 
are coming out in German. Several 
selections which have already been 
translated in ‘‘Ueber Land und Meer’’ 
have aroused great attention and in- 
terest; I heard them spoken of in 
the literary society in Dresden. Come 


down here! It is abroad that we 
Northerners must win our battles; a 
victory in Germany and you will be on 
top at home. 
Hoping soon to see you, I am, with 
the best regards, your devoted 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


Recollections of Victor Hugo 


By FRANCOIS COPPEE 


I HAVE read with much pleasure Mr. 
Henry Wellington Wack’s papers on 
“Victor Hugo in Exile.’’ They are 
enriched by authentic documents which 
throw light on certain opinions of the 
great poet, and they give us besides 
* many interesting details of his private 
life. 

‘‘No man is a hero to his valet,”’ 
says the proverb, and to the general 
public, when their curiosity is aroused, 
a great man is no hero either. This 
curiosity, however, is, after all, quite 
legitimate, and Mr. Wack. was there- 
fore perfectly free to make known to 
us, together with other anecdotes relat- 
ing to his love affairs, the fact that 
Victor Hugo had Madame Juliette 
Drouet as his intimate companion from 
the age of thirty years. He has done 
so with tact and good taste. 

As regards myself, since I am asked 
to speak of Victor Hugo and to give 
some personal reminiscences of my re- 
lations with him, I must beg to be al- 
lowed to do so from a general point of 
view. 

As a matter of fact, I was never ad- 
mitted into his intimate circle, and 
if I, by chance, discovered some lit- 
tle weaknesses, I ought to-day —as a 
Frenchman and a poet—to draw over 
them the cloak with which the sons of 
Noah covered the nudity of their 
father, under circumstances which the 
Bible has made sufficiently famous. 

But I must repeat that although I 
passionately admired and loved with 
filial affection the greatest, the most 
wonderful of lyric poets, not only of 
France but perhaps of all countries; al- 


though I had the happiness of earning 
his sympathetic approbation and the 
honor of obtaining his vote when I 
presented myself for election before the 
French Academy, I yet never entered 
sufficiently into his intimate circle to be 
able to give here, even should I wish it, 
anything but reminiscences of his per- 
sonality at the different periods of our 
intercourse. 

Although successive amnesties had 
thrown open the gates of Paris to po- 
litical exiles who had been banished 
after the coup détat of December 2, 
1851, Victor Hugo, during the last 
years of the Empire, seemed to be 
definitely installed at Guernsey. 

History, in judging this proscription 
severely, will certainly be right, but un- 
fortunately the second Empire is not 
alone in bearing such a stain. With- 
out going back through the centuries, 
we have even to-day the spectacle of a 
poet, Paul Derouléde, exiled by the 
French Government. In spite of his 
patriotic and avenging poems with 
which he consoled his country after the 
reverses of 1870-1871, in spite of the 
chivalrous nobility of his character 
which is admired by every true French- 
man, Paul Derouléde is still at St. Se- 
bastian; whilst Victor Hugo, three 
years after December 2d, could have 
returned to France. In this respect 
the Republic has nothing to cast at the 
Empire. 

If Victor Hugo remained in exile it 
was purely because he desired to do 
so. He wished this voluntary exile to 
be a living protest against the Govern- 
ment he hated. Who can forget the 



























lines in which he asserts his determina- 
tion? The verses from ‘‘Les ChAati- 
ments”’ entitled ‘‘Ultima Verba”’ are, 
in fact, among his best: 


Si Pon est plus que mille, eh bien, jen suis! Si 
méme 
Ils ne sont plus que cent, je brave encore Sylla ; 
S’il en demeure dix, je serai le dixiéme ; 
Et s’il n’en reste qu’un je serai celui-la! 


Towards the year 1864, when I com- 
menced to associate with a few young 
literary men,—lI had already published 
different poems here and there in the 
Reviews,—we, my young comrades and 
myself, often spoke of the great poet. 
Some of our number, whose means 
allowed it, had made the pilgrimage to 
Hauteville House, with the feelings 
and enthusiasm of a Mussulman on his 
way to Mecca. Unfortunately my lack 
of funds prevented me from making 
this pious pilgrimage. It was only 
during the year 1867 that I was at last 
able to take a modest third-class ticket 
to Brussels, where Victor Hugo was 
then staying for a few weeks. I made 
my appearance at the Place des Barri- 
cades—fit name for the home of a revo- 
lutionist—trembling with emotion. 

The great poet, to whom I had al- 
ready sent my first volume of verse, 
‘La Reliquaire,’’ and who had thanked 
me in one of those four-lined lapidary 
eulogies peculiar to himself, treated 
with fatherly kindness and gave a place 
at his table to the young rhymester who 
came to pay him the tribute of his ad- 
miration, : 

I was at first somewhat astonished at 
his appearance. I saw no sign of the 
Victor Hugo made familiar by ro- 
mantic pictures, by the busts of David 
d’Angers and the portraits of Devéria, 
in all of which he appears clean-shaven, 
his massive forehead surrounded by 
long and rebel locks. Nor was he then 
the venerable patriarch whose physiog- 
nomy, with its white beard and close- 
cropped hair, has since become and still 
remains so well known and firmly fixed 
in popular favor. At this date his hair 
and beard were turning gray, pepper- 
and-salt, as it is called; and his whole 
person was suggestive of strength. He 
spoke with a grave, well-modulated 
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voice, rather slowly as was his wont, 
and at certain moments there was an 
infinite sweetness, almost a caress, in 
his look, in his smile, in the manner of 
his expression. 

But truth to tell, these souvenirs are 
blurred by the mist of years, more 
especially so, because I felt such emo- 
tion in Victor Hugo’s presence that I 
scarcely found leisure to examine him 
attentively. The feeling that was up- 
permost in my mind then was that I 
was conversing with a man whose peer 
I should probably never meet again in 
my lifetime. 

An old man to-day, I congratulate 
myself on this emotion in the presence 
of genius. Lamartine has been re- 
proached with those words of naive 
arrogance which broke forth after the 
visit of a young man who had been pre- 
sented to him, “‘I prophesy no good for 
that young man,”’ he said; ‘‘he was not 
moved by my presence.”” Victor Hugo 
could certainly not have said the same 
of me, for he could have found no one 
whose heart, in his presence, beat more 
violently than the heart of the youthful 
admirer of his fame that I then was. 

I left Brussels delirious. I had been 
received by the great poet! I had 
brought back with me one of his books 
in which he was good enough to write a 
few words, with his characteristically 
powerful signature. 

I was not to see Victor Hugo again 
until the terrible year of the Siege of 
Paris when he came back to France to 
share the sufferings of his compatriots. 
He took furnished apartments whose 
windows looked on the Place du 
Théatre Francais. I had the honor of 
dining with him there several times. 
I had taken my first step on the ladder 
of Fame by my little play “‘Le Pas- 
sant’; my first collections of poems, 
*‘Les Intimités’’ and ‘‘Les Poémes 
Modernes,” had made my name known. 
It had fallen to my lot to win a modest 
spray of laurels. I sat once more, there- 
fore, at Victor Hugo’s table in the com- 
pany of two other poets, whom I 
greatly liked and who had also been 
very good to me, Théophile Gautier 
and Théodore de Banville. 

At these repasts of Victor Hugo’s 
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during the siege (which had nothing 
gastronomic about them, as can well be 
imagined, for we were making our first 
deceptive experiments in ‘‘hippoph- 
agie,’’ and potatoes were then very 
scarce and considered a great luxury) 
there were not only poets present ; there 
were also political men, whom Victor 
Hugo treated with the greatest con- 
sideration. But I remember very well 
how he endeavored as often as possible 
to bring the conversation round to lit- 
erary subjects, and with what pleasure 
he provoked Gautier’s calm and pol- 
ished conversation and De Banville’s 
dazzling wit. 

It was for Gautier’s charming daugh- 
ter that Hugo, who loved a joke, wrote 
at this time the quatrain in which he 
makes allusion to the horse-flesh which 
was then almost the only food of the 
Parisian. 


Si vous étiez venue, 6 beauté que j’admire, 
Je vous aurais offert un festin sans rival : 

J’aurais tué Pégase et je l’aurais fait cuire 
Afin de vous donner une aile de cheval ! 


Here I may record one of his con- 
versations which I must confess struck 
me as rather comical. One evening as 
he was protesting against the horrors of 
war, he suddenly expressed an idea that 
was certainly very strange. He would, 
he said, address a challenge to the King 
of Prussia, whose armies then besieged 
Paris. 

‘‘We are both old,”’ he said. ‘‘He 
is a powerful sovereign and it is agreed 
that I am a great poet. We are there- 
fore equal. Why should we not decide 
the quarrel which divides our two na- 
tions by single combat and spare so 
many lives?’’ 

It was magnificent, if you like, but 
hardly practical. The dispute, how- 
ever, was not referred to the judgment 
of God as in the Middle Ages, and 
every one knows how the abominable 
blockade ended. 

From this time I was in constant in- 
tercourse with Victor Hugo. I saw 
him at each of the different places he 
occupied at Paris. He was at first in- 


«stalled for a short time in a little flat in 
the Rue Pigalle, where I had the rare 
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privilege of passing a whole evening en 
téte-a-téte with him and Madame Juli- 
ette Drouet, who was no longer the 
beautiful Juliette once so admired by 
the public of the Théatre Porte Saint 
Martin in ‘‘Lucréce Borgia” and 
‘*Marie Tudor,”’ but was transformed 
into a silent and eminently respectable 
old lady. 

Victor Hugo all to myself! What 
good fortune! We spoke only of po- 
etry and I remember he seemed a lit- 
tle surprised as I recited to him many 
of his poems that I knew by heart. 

From here he removed to the Rue 
de Clichy. I often met there the poets 
of my generation whom he delighted to 
gather round his table. 

Never to be forgotten were those 
evenings when we were lucky enough 
to find neither minister, senator, nor 
deputy,—for in the presence of political 
men Victor Hugo always seemed to me 
somewhat stiff, —when he warmed to his 
subject, let himself go, as it were, and 
his conversation took a natural turn full 
of charm. He recounted to us the lit- 
erary battles of the Romantic Move- 
ment, for example, the first night of 
“ Hernani,” and a thousand other mem- 
orable incidents of that period of 
the nineteenth century, which will cer- 
tainly remain among the most glorious 
of our literary history. 

How he would then have astonished 
those who had represented him as 
being exceedingly solemn, in fact, a 
poseur/ If they had seen him so it 
was doubtless due to themselves. Per- 
haps to the bumptious and self-opin- 
ionated he gave himself the air of an 
oracle, but with poets, I repeat, he 
was ease and simplicity, I might even 
say familiarity, itself. 

At these dinners we could not help 
admiring his formidable appetite. He 
ate enormous pieces of roast meat and 
drank large glasses of undiluted wine. 
A typical detail struck me particularly. 
At the end of the meal he dipped 
orange quarters into his wine and ate 
them with marked satisfaction. Every- 
thing about Victor Hugo was extraor- 
dinary, even his digestion. — 

In the course of the evening a great 
number of people came to pay homage 














to the poet. He received each one 
with a kindly word, but to ladies espe- 
cially he was exquisitely gracious and 
courteous. His manners savored of 
the inimitable old-world courtesy, now, 
alas, unknown, of the nobles of other 
days. 

He left the Rue de Clichy for the 
little Hétel of the Avenue d’Eylau 
which now bears his name and where 
he died. Here again I was often his 
guest. 

It was here that he received the visit 
of an emperor, under the following 
circumstances. Dom Pedro, Emperor 
of Brazil, was, as every one knows, 
greatly interested in literature and 
science. He was a devout attendant 
at the sittings of the French Academy 
and Institute and loved the society of 
literary men and scientists. 

It was therefore but natural that he 
should desire to see Victor Hugo. He 
made known his request, but Victor 
Hugo, embarrassed, as may well be im- 
agined, by his extravagant republican- 
ism,replied : ‘‘I do not visit emperors.”’ 
Nothing daunted, Dom Pedro replied: 
“Let not this be an obstacle to our 
meeting. M. Victor Hugo has the ad- 
vantage over me of age and superior 
genius. I therefore will visit him.’’ 

The poet wastouched. He inquired 
if the Emperor would consent to dine 
with him, which invitation was im- 
mediately accepted. In presenting his 
two grandchildren, Georges and Jeanne, 
for whom his affection is well known, 
he said: ‘‘My children, here is an em- 
peror, but an emperor who stands al- 
most unique; an emperor who has 
abolished slavery, an emperor who 
visits an old republican, ete. 

The remainder can be easily imagined. 

Dom Pedro smiled and kissed the 
two children, and during the evening 
showed himself full of simplicity and 
graciousness. . He had brought with 
him the last volume published by his 
host, and begged Victor Hugo to write 
an inscription in it. 

But here a new difficulty presented 
itself. What formula would the in- 
flexible old revolutionary use? He 
extricated himself cleverly from the 
difficulty by giving the Emperor a 
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magnificent and high - sounding title 
that would not have been misplaced in 
the declamations of 


‘*Hernani” or 
**Ruy Bilas.’’ 
He wrote: ‘‘To Don Pedro d’Alcan- 
tara.”’ 


Apropos of dedication, I remember 
hearing the Duc d’Aumale, member of 
various classes of the Institute, tell 
how, having sent his ‘‘ History of the 
Prince of Condé’’ to Victor Hugo, he 
received from him a letter of thanks 
and congratulations. Here again the 
poet had cleverly avoided employing 
the formal title of Monseigneur or 
Altesse Royale. The Duc d’Aumale 
smilingly admired the formula adopted 
by Victor Hugo: ‘‘Cher et royal con- 
frére.”’ 

I have said that this great poet in his 
conversations with literary men was 
most simple. However, almost imper- 
ceptibly at times, his voice swelled and 
he became solemnly prophetic. At 
certain moments during dinner, for 
example, it seemed as if Victor Hugo 
could not resist touching upon some 


‘grave question, especially that of the 


immortality of the soul, for he was a 
great spiritualist. 

One day, or rather one evening, 
Schoelcher, his old friend, who did not 
believe in a future life, expressed this 
opinion rather forcibly. Victor Hugo 
was not slow to retort: ‘You are right 
Schoelcher,”’ he said, ‘‘every one is not 
immortal. One day Dante, having 
written two.verses on a sheet of paper, 
went out for a little walk. Then the 
first verse said to the second: ‘It is 
very nice to be a verse of Dante, for 
we are immortal.” The second verse 
in return replied: ‘It is not at all sure; 
do you really believe we are both im- 
mortal?’ Whereupon Dante returned, 
re-read his two verses, found the sec- 
ond worthless, and erased it!’’ 

Thus we see Victor Hugo was not 
only a great poet but a man of infinite 
wit. 

Although his friends often begged 
him to read them verses he had just 
composed, he rarely acceded to their 
request. Once, however, he spoke to 


us of a poem on the treason of Bazaine 
which was not in the Année Terrible 
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recently published. We scarcely dared 
to hope that he would read it to us, but 
we insisted, and he did. He recited 
admirably, rather slowly perhaps, but 
in a deep, grave voice, in accents that 
stirred the depths of the sou] and 
touched the deepest chords of feeling. 
As we expressed our astonishment that 
he had not placed the lovely poem 
among those that dealt with the terrible 
days of the war of ’70 and of the Com- 
mune, which constituted the Aznnée 
Terrible, he gave us the reason. 

It was this: that the book having 
appeared before the judgment of the 
council of war which condemned the 
Marshal, he did not wish that the verses, 
which were very severe on Bazaine, 
should influence the judges in any way. 

This poem has appeared since in the 
Quatre Vents de Esprit, if 1 am not 
mistaken. But it is not, I believe, use- 
less to cite this trait which does honor 
to Victor Hugo. The man in question 
was his political enemy, and his gen- 
erosity was all the more meritorious as 
it conquered the most savage of pas- 
sions. 

My remembrances of Victor Hugo 
are so abundant that if I allowed my- 
self full rein I should write a book in- 
stead of a short article; I must limit 
myself, therefore, to-day. However, 
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after having read the unique articles of 
Mr. Wack, who shows us, above all, the 
exile, I would express an opinion which 
has long taken root in my mind. 

Certainly the second Empire ought 
not to have proscribed Victor Hugo. 
But I consider, and I believe I may 
affirm it without being accused of 
paradox, that it rendered him a great 
service. 

To begin with, it was that very exile 
which inspired ‘‘Les Chatiments,’’ a 
very exaggerated and unjust book, 
without doubt, but which, however, 
gave to France an inimitable master- 
piece in the satirical style. Moreover, 
I am convinced that Victor Hugo’s 
genius during those years of solitude, 
of meditation, and inward existence in 
the isles of the Norman archipelago 
took a new and wider flight. 

In what country, in what language 
has a poet ever sung of the sea with 
such power, truth, and picturesqueness 
as the poems of Victor Hugo portray? 
Not a detail escapes him; he depicts its 
every aspect, paints its every color, 
murmurs its every song. The very 
rhythm of the sea has passed into his 
verse, for he lived in such close com- 
munion with the ocean at Guernsey, he 
so absorbed its grandeur, that his 
works became as another ocean. 
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THIs is a book* which, from its title 
and its whole appearance, leads the 
reader to expect that in its pages Edith 
Wharton and Maxfield Parrish are to 
explain and portray the beauties of the 
villa gardens of Italy,—that both of 
these artists are to use their art in re- 
storing these gardens to our mind’s 
eye. 

To speak of the pictures first, Mr. 
Parrish has performed his part of the 
task in a delightful and satisfactory 
way. He has put the best of his art 
into the subject, and he has succeeded 


~ 


*“Tealian Villas and Their Gardens.” Edith Whar- 
=. With pictures by Maxfield Parrish. The 
00. 


Century Co. 





in depicting the beauties of the Italian 
gardens as they have never been de- 
picted before. His interest in archi- 
tectural subjects, in color and form, 
has here found a field giving him ample 
scope. He has reproduced what he 
thought was beautiful,—the things that 
charmed him. The points of view se- 
lected have not always been most char- 
acteristic of the particular garden, but 
he has rather selected the point which 
offered the opportunity for the loveliest 
picture. In the Villa Lante, he shows 
us a cloud effect as it appears in a 
formal garden. In the theatre at La 
Palazzina, Siena, he has shown us the 
effect of brilliant sunlight on cypresses. 











‘In the Villa Corsini, we see how the 
facade of an Italian villa looks on a 
wintry day, with a light fall of snow. 
The reservoir of the Villa Falconiere 
gives us some cypresses against a clear 
sky, and the fact that these cypresses 
surround an architectural reservoir is 
left to our imagination. These pic- 
tures, however, are all interesting, and, 
in the main, Mr. Parrish has selected 
points of view which are characteristic 
of the most remarkable features of the 
individual villas. Although with a 
limited number of pictures it would 
be naturally impossible to illustrate so 
intricate a subject, the impression left 
on one’s mind by this series of pictures 
is worthy of the subject,—the greatest 
praise we could bestow on the artist. 
When, however, we turn from the 
illustrations to Mrs. Wharton’s text, we 
are met by a distinct disappointment. 
The impression, the atmosphere, cre- 
ated by the illustrations, is not sustained 
in the text. The preface, entitled 
‘Italian Garden-Magic”’ is, indeed, 
admirable. It is a short, precise, and 
most discriminating introduction to 
the subject of design in the Italian 
gardens; and of course even a popular 
book such as this must explain what, 
from the technical point of view, the 
Italian gardens were, and the sort of 
art which created them. But the pref- 
ace includes all that such a book need 
contain of this technical explanation, 
and in passing to the body of the book 
we not unnaturally expected that Mrs. 
Wharton would in her way restore the 
gardeas to us as Mr. Parrish has done 
in his way. These gardens are not 
only consummate examples of land- 
scape design, they are for us quite as 
much a historical memorial,— the rem- 
nant of another and highly interesting 
manner of living. The only way to 
make these gardens as vivid in a liter- 
ary, as Mr. Parrish has made them in 
a pictorial sense, is to restore in some 
measure the lineaments of this way of 
living. Mr. Parrish has depicted the 
villas as they are to-day; but if they 
were created to-day, even supposing 
that contemporary architects were com- 
petent to create them, the form they 
would take would be widely different. 
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They would be suited to the life of the 
= who were to occupy them. 
nasmuch as the richest of American 
millionaires does not attach to his do- 
mestic life a horde of retainers, the 
houses would probably be smaller in 
size, and their grounds possibly less 
extensive in scale. The machinery of 
modern life is elaborate enough, but 
it is installed in the cellar and in the 
walls. The habits of modern life are 
simpler in some respects, but more 
complicated in others. All the con. 
ditions thus vaguely indicated, to say 
nothing of climate, would have a direct 
bearing upon the form which the archi- 
tectural layout of a country place would 
take; and in order to revive in pictures 
and words a historic type of villa and 
landscape architecture, such as the 
Italian gardens, some description is 
necessary of the life of the people who 
occupied the villas. They were nearly 
all of them built and used by the Princes 
of the Church; and we cannot under- 
stand them, unless we know how these 
men lived and what sort of a pageant 
was rehearsed in the magnificent 
scenery of their houses and gardens. 
That Mrs. Wharton is admirably quali- 
fied to restore the pageant of the do- 
mestic life of Italian prelates of the 
seventeenth century, is sufficiently 
proved by her “‘ Valley of Decision,’’ in 
which she performs, with delicate and 
resourceful art, a similar service for the 
intellectual and social life of the eigh- 
teenth century; but if that book con- 
tained perhaps more history than 
fiction, her ‘‘Italian Villas’’ does not 
contain enough history to afford an ap- 
propriate and illuminating background 
to the accompanying pictures. 

The body of the book is made up 
simply of historical and descriptive 
notes, dealing with the several villas. 
She tells us for whom they were built, 
and who built them, and when they 
were built. All this matter is excel- 


lent of itskind. Were it accompanied 
by full technical illustrations in close 
connection with the text, the book 
would constitute a useful guide to the 
student of Italian villa architecture, 
but this is not intended to be a guide- 
book, 


Mr. Parrish’s pictures could 
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not illustrate the details of such a text 
as this, and the text affords little 
assistance to the reader in completing 
the impression made by the pictures. 
There has been an attempt to sup- 
plement Mr. Parrish’s pictures by the 
use of some photographs, but this 
was only a further mistake. It is an 
anachronism to use photographs in a 
book of which Mr. Parrish’s illustra- 
tions are the pictorial feature, and the 
photographs themselves are insufficient 
for the purpose. The text must really 
remain unillustrated without the help 
of plans and sectional drawings. 

If, however, the text and the illus- 
trations of this book have been pre- 
pared from different points of view, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Parrish’s 
point of view is the more appropriate. 
When we look at his pictures, we get 
a feeling of pleasure and exhilaration, 
corresponding to the feeling which the 
gardens themselves give; and, as is 
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natural under the circumstances, we - 
wish in reading the book to sustain our 
pleasure and exhilaration. But Mrs, 
Wharton will not let us. ‘‘It is be- 
cause,’’ she says, in her preface, ‘‘in 
the modern revival of gardening so lit- 
tle attention has been paid to these first 
principles of the art, that the garden 
lover should not content himself with 
a vague enjoyment of old Italian gar- 
dens, but should try to extract from 
them principles which may be applied 
at home.’’ Thus she prefers to make 
her book a book of instruction in the 
facts and principles of Italian garden 
design, rather than to assist Mr. Parrish 
in reviving the ‘‘vague enjoyment’’ 
which is the first impression produced 
by the gardens on every sensitive per- 
son. That such instruction is needed, 
we would not for a moment deny; but 
Mrs. Wharton should have seen the 
propriety of finding another time and 
place for her lesson. 





XI 


MY preparations for the evening kept 
me so busy that, beforé dinner, I had 
just time enough to glance at the even- 
ing paper. This head-line at once 
caught my eye: “Slump in Wall 
Street!’’ Other lines in big type con- 
veyed that Archibald Drew, the stock- 
broker, who held talks with the public 
by means of the advertising columns 
of the daily press, had come out with 
another of his sensational articles. 

**He ought to have been an actor, 
that man.” 

I looked up, startled. Alice had 
stolen into the room, wearing her 
oldest house dress, as she invariably 
does before arraying herself for great 
occasions. 

“Would n’t it be interesting,”’ I 
said, “‘to. trace out the effect of an 


article like that? To show, on one side, 
the people who made money and what 
they did with the money, and, on the 
other side, the people who lost 
money xs 

‘**And how they got on without it,”’ 
Alice remarked. 

“It would make a great human 
document.”’ 

‘“*T hope dear Mr. Henderson has n’t 
suffered,’’ said Alice, with an absent 
smile. Then the smile faded from her 
face. ‘‘Poor Letty!’’ she added in an 
altogether different tone of voice. 

“It seems to me she ’s getting in 
deeper and deeper,” I said warningly. 

“Oh, Ned, let ’s not be serious,”’ 
Alice exclaimed. ‘‘These things are 
really —so—so casual. It does n't 
mean anything—Letty’s going with 
Teddy to-night. New York society,”’ 
Alice went on, and from her tone I 
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knew that she was repeating something 


that had been said in her presence, 
probably by Mrs. Eustace, “‘is growing 
more casual every day. It’s getting 
to be like society in England.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ I said. ‘Really, you 
ought to write a book on ‘American 
and English Society Compared.’ ”’ 
Alice ran her fingers straight down my 
face, and then darted out of the room. 
“‘T refuse to get cross with you,’’ she 
called back through the open door. 

Alice had informed me that we were 
to be ‘‘fetched’’ to the Horse Show in 
a ‘‘vehicle,’’ but she refused to give 
any details. ‘‘You ‘ve been like one 
in a trance during the past week,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and you don't deserve to know 
what has been going on in the world.’’ 
I had a curious feeling that I had come 
back from a long sleep, and it was re- 
freshing to realize that the world con- 
tinued to run its natural course. Of 


course, the truth was that I was ridicu-- 


lously happy because I had finished that 
act. I kept assuring myself that plenty 
of men, even plenty of men that I my- 
self knew, had written, not one play 
only, but several plays, and their 
achievement, far from inspiring them 
with joy, had a rather saddening effect ; 
but the thought could not damp my 
spirits. If one had never written a 
play, one could n’t feel grieved at never 
having had a play produced. Oh, 4a 
jote de vivre! Over and over that 
phrase recurred to me. I looked out 
on the lights of the Waldorf-Astoria 
and they actually seemed to wink at 
me in humorous complicity. I hada 
silly impulse to wave my hand to all 
the rich people over there who, at that 
moment, like ourselves, were planning 
to go to the Horse Show. 
Alice, on a whim, had decided t 
dress after dinner; but I sat at table in 
all my evening magnificence. Mary, 
now restored to virtue and authority, 
viewed me with silent resentment, 
which I bore with indifference. Durin 
the past few days I had felt that Mary 
was noting with approval my arduous 
labors. She seemed to be open to 
conviction that I was not, after all, an 
inveterate loafer. Still I never caught 
her eye without wondering if she re- 
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membered the charges she had made 
against me on that Sunday night. 

While Alice was dressing, I returned 
to the newspaper and I read the ac- 
count of the “‘slump”’ in stocks. It 
had been almost unprecedented and the 
losses had been alarming. The articles 
set my mind speculating. What a 
chance fora novel oraplay! It ought 
to abound in dramatic situations and 
to give fine chances for characterization, 
developed wholly by action. As soon 
as Alice entered the room I started to 
tell her of my inspiration. 

**Have you lost your eyesight?”’ 

Then I saw that Alice was wearing 
a marvellously simple and well-fitting 
and beautiful white frock. 

For a long time I looked at her 
speechless. Then I said: 

“Ts it all gone?”’ 

On Alice’s face appeared an expres- 
sion of alarm. ‘‘What?’’ she gasped, 
bewildered, as if I had lost my mind. 

**The five hundred.”’ 

““Oh!’’ She turned so that I might 
survey the hang of the skirt. ‘‘Is n’t 
it a triumph?’’ she said. Then she 
went on, as if referring to a most trifling 
matter : 

*“Letty took me to her mother’s 
tailor. He ’s wonderful and awfully 
cheap.”’ 

Here I could n’t help laughing. 

‘*Now be nice, Ned.’’ 

So I held out my arms and I was as 
nice as I knew how tobe. ‘‘I do want 
to do you justice,” Alice said, edging 
away from my shirt-front. 

Alice kept turning to the window 
and trying to look down into the street. 
At eight o’clock her sharp ears detected 
a rumbling from the depths below. 
‘“‘Let ’s go,” she said nervously, and 
before we reached the hall, our bell 
rang. I followed her down the stairs. 

“We ’re to ride in one of those 
omnibus things,” Alice whispered 
breathlessly. ‘“‘It ’s Teddy’s idea. 
He thought it might be convenient 
for all of us, and Letty was nearly 
frightened to death for fear she might 
have to ride alone with him in a coupé.”’ 

It occurred to me that Alice might 
have mentioned this detail before; but 
I have observed that, occasionally, 
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women consider detail antipathetic to 
men. 

I confess that I did not know just 
what Alice meant by ‘‘those omnibus 
things,’” and I was astonished to see 
a great shining coach standing at the 
door. I had seen that kind of vehicle 
before, but somehow, I had always as- 
sociated it with a hotel. ‘*‘Oh, what a 
fine place for screaming,’’ I thought, 
and as the door was opened before us, 
we were greeted with cries from Letty 
Henderson and from Mrs. Eustace and 
from Letty’s mother, which Alice 
caught up and responded to with gay 
laughter. Monty, who sat near the 
door, contributed to the chorus with 
his effeminate little cackle, and Cos- 
grave and Teddy contented themselves 
with smiling inaudibly. 

I know that I am a damper on all 
such festivity. It has a paralyzing in- 
fluence on the muscles of my mouth 
and it makes my eyes ache. I sud- 
denly began to fear that the first act of 
my play might not be good after all! 

In the exchange of questions be- 
tween the ladies that followed our 
entrance, I heard Alice say to Mrs. 
Henderson: ‘‘But is n’t Mr. Hender- 
son coming?’”’ 

**Later, my dear,’’ Mrs. Henderson 
replied, and over the rattle of the 
omnibus on the rough pavement, her 
sweet voice piped: ‘‘ He ’s been having 
a dreadful time in Wall Street to-day, 
poor man.”’ 

Instinctively I looked at Teddy and 
then at Letty Henderson; but though 
I knew that both of them were listen- 
ing to the words, they had an air of 
complete detachment. I resolved to 
put a tighter rein on my _ fictional 
mind. 

I don’t know whether the panes of 
glass had been loosely fitted to that 
vehicle or whether my ears were pecu- 
liarly alert; but we rattled fiercely all 
the way to the Madison Avenue 
asphalt. And then, in a moment or 
two, we were in the blaze of the lights 
from the Madison Square Garden. The 
Avenue and the side streets skirting 
the Garden were packed with carriages 
and with people. For along time we 
stood motionless in the crush; then, at 
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intervals, we would move slowly for- 
ward. 

‘‘Well, New York has one good 
thing anyway,” Cosgrave grudgingly 
remarked, looking out on the portico 
of the Garden. ‘“‘It ’s a wonder the 
New Yorkers have sense enough to ap- 
preciate this place. I thought they 
would tear it down and put up an office 
building here long ago.” 

‘*It must be a frightful expense,”’ 
Mrs. Eustace cried, rather unhappily, 
from her point of view, Ithought. ‘I 
don’t see how it can possibly pay.” 

Cosgrave smiled wearily and lapsed 
from the discussion. 

“‘It’s only good for enormous shows 
like this and for big political meetings,” 
Mrs. Eustace went on with some spirit. 

‘‘Don’t forget the French Ball,” 
said Monty. ‘‘Say,’’ he exclaimed, 
leaning toward me, ‘“‘have you ever 
been to the French Ball? It ’s great. 
You ought to write it up.”’ 

“You silly boy, he does n’t write for 
the Police Gazette,’’ said Mrs. Eustace, 
reprovingly. 

**Well, it ’s the place to see life,” 
Monty insisted, and we all rebuked 
him with silence. 

It must have been later than half- 
past eight when we succeeded in reach- 
ing the entrance to the Garden and 
making a landing. We were at once 
caught in the crowd and borne into 
the broad entrance and up the incline. 
I had a confused vision of dazzling 
opera-cloaks and bobbing crush hats. 
In spite of the discomfort, no one 
seemed resentful. ‘‘At all costs we 
must keep together,’’ cried the master- 
ful Mrs. Eustace, and we manceuvred 
to maintain the integrity of our group. 
Even when we reached the vast Garden 
we enjoyed only a mild relief, for the 
circuitous walk was made difficult of 
passage by the multitude. But oh! 
what an inspiring sight it was! Every- 
one well dressed, everyone radiant, 
beautiful women on all sides flashing 
with jewels, and the band playing a 
Strauss waltz! 

When we reached Teddy’s box, Mrs. 
Eustace voiced our sensations, ‘‘I feel 
as if I had n’t a rag left on my back!” 
she exclaimed, 

















‘‘What a relief to get into a breath- 
ing-space!’’ said Mrs. Henderson. 

When the ladies had removed their 
wraps, I understood why Alice had 
determined to havea new gown. Even 
to my masculine eye it was plain that 
newness was stamped on every gown 
in the box. Mrs. Henderson wore a 
wonderful creation that might have 
been designed for a girl making her 
first appearance in society; beside it, 
her daughter’s charming frock of pale 
blue seemed almost matronly. Mrs. 
Eustace shimmered in one of those 
indescribable black gowns with jet or 
something all over them that give even 
to the matronly wearer a kind of snake- 
like slimness, 

‘‘Oh, my dear, why did n’t you wear 
your diamonds!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Hen- 
derson, in generous reproach. ‘‘That 


frock would have set them off marvel- « 


lously.”’ 

“I ’m tired of those diamonds, 
Mrs. Eustace petulantly replied. 
“They ’re overworked. I ’ve been 
wearing them at the opera for nearly 
ten seasons,”’ 

Again I had a creepy feeling and I 
knew that Alice was gazing into the 
ring in order to avoid my eye. Cos- 
grave, standing at the back of the box, 
was pulling at his moustache and look- 
ing large and handsome and important. 
In spite of myself, I could not help 
studying him closely; but there was 
not a flaw to be detected in his mag- 
nificence. 

Already the performance had begun 
and a beautiful chestnut cob was pranc- 
ing in the ring. Not one of our party, 
with the exception of Teddy, however, 
displayed the slightest interest in the 
ring: they were absorbed in watching 
the other spectators. Then I looked 
over the arena, past the tiers of boxes, 
glowing with white necks and with 
white shirt-fronts, and I saw that the 
occupants were all engaged in the same 
occupation. 

“Would n't it be nice,’’ Mrs. Hen- 
derson whispered to me, with a smile 
of humorous appreciation for which I 
should hardly have given her credit, 
“if we could have the Horse Show 
without any horses?” 


”? 
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“That ’s the’ way I feel about the 
Opera,’’ Mrs. Eustace returned. ‘‘I 
often think that Wagner was sent into 
the world to punish us for our vanity.”’ 

“*But after a little practice it becomes 
easy to distract one’s mind,’’ said Mrs. 
Henderson, pressing her pearl-handled 
lorgnette against her eyes. 

““T find it a great help, knowing the 
singers.’’ . Mrs. Eustace was still study- 
ing the box-people. ‘Since Madame 
Nordica and I became friends, I ’ve 
actually been interested in ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’—parts of it. She has 
made me realize what hard work it is. 
There ’s Dick Ferris,’’ she continued, 
in the same level voice, ‘‘advertising 
himself, as usual.”’ 

*‘In Mrs. Goddard’s box!”’ cried 
Mrs. Henderson, in an awe-stricken 
whisper. ‘‘How in the world Ss 

**Oh, he amuses her. She thinks 
his brogue is so quaint, and he has a 
new kind of flattery for her.’’ 

‘*“How pretty Mrs. Silsbee looks!” 
Letty Henderson exclaimed. 

**Where?”’ said Mrs. Henderson and 
Mrs. Eustace at the same moment. 

“*To the left of the Goddards—three 
boxes away.”’ 

“‘Oh, with the tiara,’’ said her 
mother, with relief in her voice. 
**How she does keep her looks!’’ she 
added enviously. 

**They say she starves herself to 
death.”—Mrs. Eustace was still search- 
ing. ‘‘Whenever she goes out to din- 
ner she carries a loaf of gluten bread 
with her. Oh, well, she ’s welcome 
to all that brute, Silsbee, gives her. 
But I don’t care for the tiara-boom-de- 
ay style of beauty myself. Heavens!”’ 
Mrs. Eustace lowered her lorgnette, 
inspected it as if doubting its veracity, 
and pressed it against her eyes again. 
“It as/ Well, upon my word! What 
brass!” 

She leaned forward to whisper in 
Mrs. Henderson’sear. Then she added 
in an audible voice: ‘‘It ’s been going 
on since last summer.” 

Mrs. Henderson agitatedly resorted 
to her lorgnette again, following the 
direction of Mrs. Eustace’s gaze. ‘‘She 
looks perfectly brazen, does n’t she?’’ 
**They say he’s determined to marry 
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her,”’ Mrs. Eustace explained in a voice 
of injury. ‘‘Think of it! She went 
to his mother and asked her what his 
prospects were.”’ 

‘‘Confinement in jail if he keeps 
on,’’ Mrs. Henderson ruthlessly prophe- 
sied. 

**For once the old lady showed a 
little grit. ‘His prospects, so far as I 
am concerned,’ she said, ‘are the door,’ 
and she waved her hand and told the 
butler to show her. out. Fortunately 
the butler was about six feet tall and 
my lady marched into the street as 
meek as Moses.’’ 

Mrs. Henderson pursed her lips. 
**She ’ll never marry him,’’ she said, 
shaking her head with decision. 

Alice and Letty Henderson were 
trying, I observed, to pay some atten- 
tion to the horses. 

Meanwhile, I had heard enough of 
the talk to try to divert my mind from 
it. A thin little man was exciting mirth 
by his appearance on a magnificent 
black hunter and winning admiration 
for his riding. It was thrilling to see 
the hunter step with rhythmic majesty 
over the sawdust ring. Teddy’s eyes 
were shining with pleasure. 

“Well, Billy Wainwright can give 
the rest of us cards and spades,” he 
said. ‘‘He breeds his horses at his 
stock-farm in Kentucky, and I believe 
there is n’t a good horse in the State 
that he does n’t know. Anyway, he 
always gets the first pick.’’ 

““Why are n’t you in the ring?’’ 
Letty asked. 

“‘Oh, I ’ve got tired of making a 
spectacle of myself,’’ he replied with a 
laugh. ‘‘I ’m willing to let the horses 
have all the glory.’’ 

Mrs. Eustace and Mrs. Henderson, 
who had been talking across the box, 
drew their seats together, Cosgrave 
took a place behind Mrs. Eustace’s 
chair, and Monty drifted away to talk 
with some friends in a neighboring box. 
So Alice and Letty and I were able to 
listen to Teddy. Under the inspiration 
of the display of horse-flesh, Teddy 
became like another man. His face, 
dull in repose and often surly, grew 
radiant with enthusiasm. In every 


contest he knew in advance which horse 
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would be the winner and, more mar- 
vellous still, seemed to know the his- 
tory, not only of the owner, but of the 
horse as well. It grew to be a joke to 
see the horse that he praised sum- 
moned to the judge’s stand and go 
prancing round the ring decorated with 
the blue ribbon. And yet, there was 
nothing authoritative or conceited in 
what he said or in his manner; he 
simply spoke out of a mind full of 
knowledge of horses. I admired and 
envied him, and I was amused to note 
a look in Letty’s face that suggested a 
tender pride in him. I could not decide 
whether his perceptions, so sharp in 
some directions, so blunt in others, 
gave him encouragement; but he cer- 
tainly appeared to greater advantage 
than he had ever done in my presence. 
Perhaps I was the more impressed by 
the consciousness that I myself was 
cutting so poor a figure. I felt as I 
might feel on hearing mathematicians 
discuss calculus or theologians dispute 
concerning the latest advices with re- 
gard to Biblical interpretation. I was 
in that most painful of all ignorant 
states, where fear stops even the lips 
of question to avoid the chance of ex- 
posing abysmal ignorance. 

During the first intervals, when the 
horses ceased to distract the people 
from one another, and the spirit of 
curiosity led even the be-diamonded 
box-occupants to desert their perches 
and to join in the grand parade, Teddy’s 
light was dimmed and he fell into 
silence and surliness again. But the 
two older women took on new vivacity. 

“Shall we go down?” said Mrs. 
Eustace. 

Mrs. Henderson shivered. 
that awful crowd? 
people come to us. 


“Into 
Suppose we let 
Besides, my hus- 


- band may turn up at any moment.”’ 


Mrs. Eustace looked amused. ‘‘ Hus- 
bands can usually take care of them- 
selves, I ’ve noticed—especially in a 
place like this. Oh, hello!’’—Mrs. 
Eustace leaned back and gave her hand . 
to some one who had just entered the 
box. I looked around and saw a little 
red-faced man, with white hair and 
sparkling blue eyes. 

“‘T’’ve been trying to get a bow from 
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you all the evening,’’ he said, with an 
insinuating manner and a faint brogue. 

He leaned forward and pressed Mrs. 
Eustace’s hand. ‘‘And how do you 
do, Mrs. Henderson?’’ he went on with 
affectionate earnestness. ‘‘And Letty, 
my dear. Don’t get up, dearie, and 
hello, Monty. Teddy, why did n’t you 
show Blue Bell? I was that disap- 
pointed I almost cried. Sure, there 
was n’t a hunter in the ring to-night 
that could compare with Blue Bell!”’ 

I actually thought that he was going 
to kiss Letty, and was surprised by 
the evident joy that his appearance 
gave her. He turned to Alice, with a 
smile that seemed to say, ‘‘I don’t re- 
member you exactly; but I like you, 
just as I like everybody in the whole 
world.”’ 

Mrs. Eustace spoke the words of 
introduction and at the mention of his 
name I grew more interested. So this 
was the celebrated Dick Ferris. ‘‘Now 
is n’t that strange?’’ he said with his 
pleasant musical cadence and speaking 
like a kindly old priest, ‘‘I knew I ’d 
seen you somewhere before, Mrs. Fos- 
ter! Now was it at the Goddards’? 
Well, if it was n’t at the Goddards’, 
*t was at the Macys’? Well, now isn’t 
that strange?”’ 

He sat in the middle of the box and 
babbled on, ignoring Cosgrave. At 
first, I assumed that he had not noticed 
the painter; then I began to suspect 
that the slight was deliberate. ‘‘ Well, 
now, a night like this makes me feel 
ten years younger. If I can only pull 
off a blue ribbon for one of my Mexi- 
can ponies this week, I 'Il be the hap- 
piest man in New York.” 

On Teddy’s glum face there ap- 
peared aglimmer of light. ‘*So you ’re 
going to get up against Billy Raynor, 
are you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I suppose he 'Il take everything 
in sight!’’ Ferris lamented. ‘‘Isn’t it 
awful, the way those fellers come over 
from Boston and put us to shame? 
There ain’t any good horses in New 
York any more. Archie Drew will get 
the blue ribbon for the tandem, of 
course. By the way,” he went on, his 
brogue gaining in richness as he grew 
more confidential, ‘‘if you could have 
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heard old Goddard talk about Archie 
Drew to-night! You know Archie has 
been making attacks on his stocks, an’ 
to-day he came out with a fierce one an’ 
they say the old man dropped nearly a 
million. But he ’s here to-night just 
the same an’ he says he ‘Ill get back at 
Drew if it breaks him. There he is 
now. Will you look? Right. over 
there, near the Judge’s stand, with the 
crowd around him.”’ 

**Who?’’ Mrs. Eustace cried, follow- 
ing his look. 

“‘Archie Drew himself. My, but 
he ’s the brave man to come here 
among these millionaires! If they 
were n’t such a disorganized lot, I be- 
lieve they ’d lynch him. There ’s not 
one among 'm that has n’t lost through 
him to-day.”’ 

I looked, too, for I cared more about 
getting a glimpse of Archibald Drew 
than the President of the United 
States. I expected to see a brutal- 
looking man with a thick-set figure, a 
powerful jaw, and piercing eyes; but 
instead I saw a man of medium height, 
slightly built, with délicate features, 
light brown hair and moustache, and 
with a humorous expression playing 
over his face. He seemed the per- 
sonification of mildness. 

“What do you think of him, Dick?’’ 
said Mrs. Eustace. . 

**Think of him!’’ Ferris exclaimed. 
**Sure, I think he ’s a wonderful man. 
But don’t tell the Goddards I said so. 
They talk about him as if he was the 
Fiend Incarnate.”’ 

**He ’s a good sport,” said Teddy 
approvingly. ‘‘I don’t know how he 
makes his money; but he knows how 
to spend it.’’ 

**That ’s everything, my boy,”’ said 
Ferris, giving Teddy a little push. 

**Yes, it does n’t make any difference 
how you get it, nowadays,’’ said Mrs. 
Henderson, rather bitterly. 

“*An’ now, my dears, I must go,” 
said Ferris, rising quickly. ‘‘I ’ll see 
you again,’’ he added, and away he 
darted, including us all, even Cosgrave, 
in the benediction of his smile. 

**From flower to flower,’ said Mrs. 
Eustace. ‘‘Dick does n’t purpose to 
let any one forget him.’”’ 
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“‘To think that he came to this 
country a poor Irish immigrant, hardly 
able to read!”’ Mrs. Eustace confided 
tome. ‘‘He’s made millions in some 
sort of business —I don’t know just 
what it is—something ill-smelling.”’ 

‘‘And he ’s ridden into society,” 
Mrs. Henderson added, ‘‘behind a 
pack of hounds.” 

“‘Oh, that ’s what the papers are 
always saying!’’ Mrs. Eustace ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m glad he is in society 
because he ’s so different from other 
people, and that ’s a blessed relief.’’ 

‘I thought he bought his way in by 
establishing a free lunch at the Waldorf- 
Astoria,’’ said Cosgrave loftily. 

Mrs. Eustace laughed. ‘‘Well, he 
is always hanging around the place, 
that ’s true, and it ’s a great con- 
venience when you ’re alone to meet 
him there. He has a positive genius 
for thinking up the most gorgeous 
luncheons on the spur of the moment. 
The only trouble is, you never can be 
sure what you ‘Il encounter at his 
table. He has a way of bringing a lot 
of people together from all quarters of 
the hotel. Still,’’ Mrs. Eustace con- 
cluded philosophically, ‘‘as I grow old, 
I grow more liberal. I used to think 
that society ought to be exclusive. 
Now I want it to include everybody 
that ’s amusing. All I ask is—keep 
the bores out.” 

“‘The bores we have always with 
us,’’ said Cosgrave. It was plain that 
he had it in for Ferris. 

““Of course,’’ Mrs. Eustace resumed. 
**Dick Ferris is an awful climber and 
you can’t snub him —you positively 
can’t. But there ’s something lovable 
about the dear old thing.”’ 

“‘His money,’’ said Cosgrave in a 
low voice of assent. 

“*No, his blarney,”” said Mrs. Hen- 
derson, with a little titter. 

Most of the promenaders had gone 
back to their seats, and the horses had 
a chance again. The next event was 
the tandem-driving, and the celebrated 
Archibald Drew created a sensation by 
appearing in the ring with his horses. 
Whatever may have been the senti- 
ments of the millionaires at the sight 
he presented, that part of the atten- 
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dance which did not consist of million- 
aires received him with rapturous 
applause. He looked exceedingly 
handsome as he sat on his high seat 
and deftly guided his horses around 
the ring, and in his bearing I fancied 
that I could get suggestions of his 
mastery. When he rode up to receive 
the blue ribbon, his face wore a smile 
of benevolent amusement. It was 
plainly the smile of one used to success. 

At the very moment when Drew was 
receiving the blue ribbon, Henderson 
entered the box. His face was as 
white as the waistcoat that he wore. 
He merely nodded to us and he fixed 
his eyes on the financier-sportsman. 
And then, as Drew drove triumphantly 
around the ring, laughing with good 
humor in response to the applause, I 
heard Henderson, who was standing be- 
side me, mutter words so awful that the 
memory Of them still burns in my mind. 

*“What a chance to shoot him!’’ he 
remarked aloud, between his teeth. 
“*I''d like to havea try at him myself.”’ 

‘Why, you look as if you ‘d just 
come out of a sick-bed!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Eustace, and at the moment I 
recognized her as one of those terrible 
women who cry out at critical times 
the thoughts that people with sense 
voice in a whisper or never voice at all. 

Henderson drew a long breath. 
“It ’s been a hard day for me,”’ he 
said, and I felt a rush of sympathy 
toward him. In his agitation, the 
affected, insincere hero had disap- 
peared, leaving the real man,—not 
much of a man, perhaps, but still real. 

His wife gave him a quick, keen look. 
Long used to his faking, she was plainly 
disturbed by his sincerity. 

‘**Do you think you ought to stay, 
dear?’’ she said, and there was a touch 
of tenderness in her voice. 

““Oh, I ’m all right.” He imme- 
diately braced up and became grand 
again. It was curious to see him in 
process of inflation. A little color ap- 
peared in his face; he made comments 
on the horses designed to show his 
knowledge of horse flesh and plainly 
causing Teddy some irritation. Twice 
Teddy started to correct him and then 
checked himself. 


























As the evening wore on, the boxes 
began to thin out. It was plain that 
society was glutted with display and its 
flatteries, and had begun to tire of the 
poor horses. Gaps appeared in the 
rows that had been gay with laughter, 
and sparkling with jewels. The prome- 
naders, however, seemed to retain their 
numbers; among them I began to rec- 
ognize the smooth, smug, and empty 
faces of actors then playing'in New 
York. Already they had finished their 
nightly task. Presently, I saw some one 
in the crowd waving a white-gloved 
hand toward our box, and I recognized 
Lily Valentine. Beside her walked that 
joker, her manager, the irrepressible 
Holbrook. I don’t know why I should 
have resented the appearance of Hol- 
brook at that moment, but I certainly 
did. Lily Valentine, I perceived, was 
causing a sensation, both in the prom- 
enade and among the people in the 
boxes. It was strange, I reflected, the 
way she had impressed the imagination 
of the theatre-going public. Even 
here, in this galaxy of celebrities, she 
stood out. She was almost as great a 
sensation as Archibald Drew. And 
yet, she was not really beautiful, as I 
could easily perceive from my point of 
vantage, and she was carelessly dressed. 
She looked awkward and she moved 
awkwardly; but she had that supreme 
attribute without which beauty is as 
nothing, and with which any woman 
may scorn beauty, the attribute of 
charm. 

As I turned away, ‘‘There! did n’t I 
tell you?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Eustace, 
and, on looking again; I saw Dick 
Ferris fondling Lily’s hand and lean- 
ing toward her with tender solicitude. 
‘“Now he ’Il go parading around with 
her and get the best advertisement 
he ’s had to-night.”’ 

Letty Henderson had begun to show 
signs of fatigue and nervousness. On 
an inspiration I asked her if she 
would n’t like to join in the parade for 
a little while with Alice and me. She 
accepted with an eagerness that made 
me suspect she had been longing to 
escape. I feared that Teddy would 
offer to accompany us, and I was re- 
lieved when he said: ‘‘ Back soon?”’ 
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**In five minutes,” I cheerfully re- 
plied, and down the rough board steps 
we went. 

*‘Oh!’’ Letty said in a long sigh of 
relief, ‘‘I hope you don’t mind going 
about in this awful throng. If I could 
only—only get a little air.”’ 

We assured her that we did n’t mind 
and that fresh air was easily obtained 
even in New York. We made our way 
out to Madison Avenue and we stood 
on the sidewalk. 

*‘I know I ’m silly,’’ Ketty said, 
‘but I felt that if I stayed in that 
place just a few minutes longer some- 
thing dreadful would surely happen 
to me.” 

**You were a little faint, dear,’’ said 
Alice. 

**Perhaps so.”’ The girl appealed to 
me. ‘‘Do you ever have those pre- 
sentiments? Do you ever feel that a 
certain day or a certain time may be 
—oh, it may be terribly important for 
you? It may be what they call a 
turning-point or something like that— 
only worse, worse than a turning-point. 
That usually means relief, does n’t it, 
change for the better?’’ She clasped 
her hands and looked at us feverishly. 

**I ’ve had those experiences,”’ Alice 

promptly interposed, ‘‘and they ‘ve 
always come when I ’ve not been feel- 
ing well, and they never, never turn 
out to be true,” she concluded, laugh- 
ing. 
“*I’’ve been trying so hard lately not 
to let myself feel like that, and—and I 
thought I was growing ever so much 
more sensible. But I don’t know. 
You see, father’s coming home in such 
a state. I have never seen him as he 
was to-night. He usually tries to be 
cheerful. But he said—he said he had 
lost everything.”’ 

‘**Lost everything?’’ Alice repeated 
with dismay. If I was less dismayed, 
it was because I supposed that Hender- 
son did not have much to lose. 

“‘On account of what happened to- 
day in Wall Street. You see, it ’s all 
made me quite wretched. And then, 
seeing that man, that Mr. Drew,—I 
don’t know that he was wrong to do 
what hedid. Perhapshehadto. It’s 
so hard to understand. I only know 
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what it means to us, and especially 
what it means to me.”’ 

“‘I think we ’d better go back now, 
dear,’’ said Alice. ‘‘You ought to be 
at home.”’ 

‘*But I’m ever so much better,’’ 
said the girl, trying to smile, ‘‘and I'd 
rather not have you say to mamma that 
I’m not well. Only, please stay near 
me, won't you? All the time, I mean, 
every minute. 

Alice promised and when we went 
back, Mrs. Eustace, by chance, made 
one of her good-humored remarks that 
put us at our ease. A few moments 
later Lily Valentine appeared, followed 
by Holbrook and Dick Ferris. 

‘*You did n’t invite me to come to 
your box,’’ she said reproachfully 
to Teddy, ‘‘but here I am just the 
same.”’ 

**The Queen is welcome anywhere,”’ 
said Cosgrave with mock solemnity. 

Lily Valentine whispered to me: 
**How ’s the immortal work?’”’ 

“First act finished,’’ I whispered 
back. 

She gave a little scream of delight 
and squeezed my hand. ‘‘Aren’t you 
wonderful? ”’ she said. 

‘‘Now I have a scheme!” said Teddy, 
raising his voice over the chattering of 
the women. ‘‘Mrs. Henderson and 
Mrs. Eustace and I have been talking 
it over. You are all to come to the 
Show on Saturday night and then, 
afterward, you are to come down to 
my place at Belfont.” 

**Little me, too?’’ said Lily Valen- 
tine. 

**Everybody!”’ cried Teddy. 

*‘But how in the world are we going 
to. get there at that time of night?”’ 
the actress insisted. 

“‘Special train. Send your luggage 
ahead or bring it along with you, as 
you please.”’ 

**Oh, these millionaires!’’ said the 
actress, with a glance at Holbrook. 
*‘They ’re even more wonderful than 
managers. Why don’t you have special 
trains for me, Mr, Manager?” 

Holbrook laughed as if she had made 
a marvellous joke. ‘‘You don’t want 
me, do you?”’ he said to Teddy. 

*“ Well, I guess I do,’’ Teddy insisted, 
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and from his manner I saw that the two 
were friends. 

I was tempted to assert my courage 
and to declare on the spot that I could 
not go to the place; but I dared not 
make myself conspicuous. . Besides, I 
caught an appealing look sent from 
Letty Henderson’s eyesto Alice. But, 
good heavens! how could we stand be- 
tween that girl and her fate? It wasas 
plain as daylight that a perfect under- 
standing already existed between Mrs. 
Henderson and Teddy. 

‘Well, now, my dears,’’ Dick Ferris 
spoke up in his soft brogue, which I 
was beginning to find quite lovable, 
‘suppose we all go and have a little 
bite at the Waldorf-Astoria.” 

At this reference, I could hardly 
keep from smiling. 

“*I ’ve arranged for all that,’’ said 
Teddy, with his rough directness, 
**You come along with us, if you like.’’ 

‘*No Waldorf-Astoria for me,’’ Lily 
Valentine exclaimed decisively, and she 
prepared to leave the box. Though 
the show had not finished, a thin stream 
of people was pouring out of the vast 
amphitheatre. ‘‘Mr. Manager, you 
must take me home.” 

I dreaded the ordeal of that supper; 
but once in the cold air and in the 
omnibus, I discovered that I had an 
appetite. Monty, who had kept filit- 
ting in and out of the box, devoted 
himself to Alice, and I had a chance 
to talk with Letty Henderson. 

‘*Has n’t it really been a nice even- 
ing?””’ she said, as if to make up for her 
temporary weakness. ‘‘Do you know,” 
she went on, with a sudden change of 
tone, ‘‘I believe there is just one way 
of having a good time and that is by 
making yourself have it.’’ 

Those words inspired me with a kind 
of hectic determination, and during the 
supper that Teddy had ordered for us 
at the hotel, I believe I talked more 
than any one else—except Dick Ferris, 
who talked all the time. That whiff of 
cold air had given mea second wind. 
Other people from the Horse Show 
nearly filled the place. Somehow the 
overdressing of the women and the 
atmosphere of wanton luxury did not 
distress me. The interest of the even- 




















I felt somehow that I was living in the 
material of good fiction. I had a sense 
of friendly gratitude toward the people 
who had made the spectacle so enter- 
taining to me—especially toward Archi- 
bald Drew, whose manipulations in 
one day had created so many splendid 
stories in which joy and sorrow made 
beautifully contrasting effects. 

_ But the next day I paid dear for my 
recreation. I found that I had lost 
my grip on the play. I could not 
write; I could not even think. My 
mind absolutely refused to notice such 
a thing as a second act. I complained 
to Alice and she said, laconically, 
‘‘Take a rest.”’ On the second day, 
my mind grew somewhat more limber; 
but I could not write a line of satis- 
factory dialogue. I began to fear that 
I should never be able to write again. 
I saw poverty confronting me as a 
result of my social dissipations. And 
then, on the third day, I grew so des- 
perate that I forced myself to work, and 
for several hours I wrote furiously. By 
Friday night I had completed the act. 

‘‘Take the sheets,” I said to Alice, 
with superstitious fear. ‘‘Don’t let 
me see them till they ’re all copied. I 
feel as if I had been run through a 
wringer.”’ 

“The trip down to Teddy’s place 
will do you good,”’ said Alice. 

““Oh!”’ I exclaimed, remembering. 

“You know you ’re crazy to go. 
Think of seeing that fine old country 
house with the big open-grate fires. And 
then the stock farm, the horses——’’ 

‘Here, here!’’ I cried. ‘‘ Bridle that 
imagination.”’ Then I reflected for a 
few moments. ‘“‘It ’s ridiculous—our 
going there in the middle of the night.” 

‘That ’s what I like about it—the 
adventure.”’ 

‘“Yes, and the loss of sleep.” 

“We "ll make it up the next morn- 
ing.” 

‘“How about the luggage?’”’ 


“T ’ve arranged all that. Letty ’s 


going to send down here for our 
trunk.?’ 


“*Trunk!”’ I 
are we to be there?” 
““Over the week-end,”’ 


*‘How long 
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**Oh, that expression! Over Sunday 
do you mean?”’ 

“"Yes, Ned,”’ Alice meekly replied. 

**How many rigs are you taking?’’ 

‘**Three gowns.’’ 

‘*Besides the one you ’Il wear at the 
Horse Show?’”’ 

Alice nodded. 

**Of course, it’s no use to complain,”’ 
I said, turning away. 

**Especially when there ’s nothing 
to complain about,’’ Alice’ added, 
laughing. 

The next day, though I had intended 
to loaf, I was seized with a powerful 
desire to revise those two acts, and I 
worked on them all day long. By five 
o'clock, I was so tired that to go to 
that Horse Show again seemed like a 
labor of Hercules. 

‘*We ’ll go late, Ned,’’ said Alice to 
comfort me. ‘‘I wrote to Letty not to’ 
let any one call for us, and she sent me 
word to-day that we ’d find our tickets 
at the box-office. I believe Teddy is 
dining at Letty’s to-night. After din- 
ner you can lie down for a while.’’ 

**So the affair marches? ’’ 

**What affair?”’ 

‘Those two.’”’ 

“‘I should say that it was marking 


‘ time.”’ 


‘*T feel like a conspirator. I know 
we are all asked down there so that he 
can get a chance to propose to her.”’ 

Alice did not reply and I grudgingly 
made preparations for the evening. 
Without saying a word to me, Alice 
had sent my things with hers to Teddy’s 
place and I could not help reflecting 
that she was the greatest comfort a 
man could have, and that the least I 
could do in return was to make her life 
as bright as possible. After all, it was 
hard for a woman to be married to a 
literary man. At times it seemed hard 
to me for a woman to be married to 
any man. 

We walked to the Madison Square 
Garden and arrived so late that we 
had no difficulty in making our way 
up the entrance. I was astonished to 
find apparently the same vast crowd of 
people there that I had seen nearly a 
week before. ‘Just think of this thing 
going on every day, afternoon and 
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And a great 
many people come every day. What 
a bore!’’ 

We found Teddy’s box filled with 
guests that had made up our previous 
party, excepting Monty, whom we dis- 
covered in the distance with the God- 


evening, for a week! 


dards. It took mea long time to get 
into the spirit of the Show again. 
Somehow it seemed stale and I longed 
for it to end. Blue ribbon after blue 
ribbon was won without giving me a 
thrill. I wondered if I were growing 
old. 

It had been arranged that we were 
to go to the Long Island Ferry at 
Thirty-fourth Street in automobiles. 
Lily Valentine arrived late, with Hol- 
brook, saying that she had been de- 
tained at the theatre, and we had what 
seemed at one time to be a hopeless 
confusion in getting all the people to- 
gether and in dividing them into groups 
for transportation. Finally, we reached 
the ferry and we stood out on the deck 
in the clear, cold night, bright with a 
moon and with millions of stars. The 
company had provided Teddy with a 
beautiful new car and, as soon as we 
started, waiters appeared with cham- 
pagne and sandwiches. We were 
warned not to eat much, as a hot sup- 
per was waiting for us; but we paid no 
heed, for the sandwiches of caviar 
were exceedingly appetizing. Every 
one appeared to be in high good humor, 
even Cosgrave, who unbent from his 
dignity, and indulged in somewhat 
extravagant horseplay. The train went 
like fury, and it seemed hardly more 
than a few minutes after we started 
when we arrived at Kinglake, from 
which point we were to ride in auto- 
mobiles to Teddy’s place in Belfont. 

As we walked across the platform of 
the little station to the machines puff- 
ing in the road, Miss Valentine whis- 
pered to me: ‘‘Automobiles to burn! 
Don’t you wish that you were a stock- 
broker or the son of a stock-broker, in- 
stead of a writer?’’ 

We lost little time in jumping into 
the vehicles, and we fairly tore over 
the road. In about five minutes we 
were entering what looked like a mag- 
nificent park, and we wound along a 
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road lined with stately trees, with the 
moonlight shimmering through the 
bare branches. Then there suddenly 
came into view a large Colonial house 
with a wide porch, across which the 
light from the open front door was 
pouring. Two servants, who had evi- 
dently heard us coming, were waiting 
on the steps. 

‘*This is the place I have dreamed of 
all my life,’ I heard Lily Valentine’s 
voice exclaiming from one of the 
automobiles. 

The ladies ran quickly up the steps 
and into the broad hall. The rest of 
us followed and, dropping our coats, 
we turned to a big room at the left, 
running apparently along the whole 
length of the house, with a big brick 
fire-place at the end. 

It was roughly finished, but it had 
been decorated and furnished by some 
one who had a fine eye for the pictur- 
esque, with heavy old tables and chairs, 
and with antlers, and bows and arrows, 
and rifles and sabres ornamenting the 
walls. Here and there, too, I noticed 
little mounds of pipes—many kinds of 
pipes. And in little nooks I was 
astonished to observe books, most of 
them, as my eye speedily detected, 
books of a sporting character. 

‘““What a nice, ‘manny’ place!”’ said 
Lily Valentine, turning to our host. 

Teddy laughed. ‘‘Yes, this room 
certainly is,” he acknowledged. 

‘“No wonder you like being a bache- 
lor!’’ the actress went on. 

‘*I don’t like it!’’ Teddy retorted. 

Miss Valentine sank into one of the 
big chairs and drew her arms together 
in an ecstasy of content. ‘‘Then you 
don’t deserve to remain one. You 
don’t know when you ’re well off!” 

Supper was shortly announced and, 
in spite of those sandwiches, we all 
went clamorously out into the dining- 
room, where we found waiting for us 
a beautifully decorated table, shining 
with candles, and with an open soup- 
tureen steaming in the centre. The 
supper proved to be really a dinner, 
and an elaborate dinner at that. We 
had more champagne and then a great 
deal of gayety, in which Henderson 
and Cosgrave and Dick Ferris vied with 














one another. Mrs. Eustace led all the 
other women in the abandonment of 
her spirits; as the meal proceeded she 
grew more excited and vociferous. 
With Ferris she conducted a mock 
flirtation, for the purpose, I suspected, 
of annoying Cosgrave, who, however, 
seemed to take it in very good part. 
I saw Alice glance at her from time to 
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time with a covert and reproving eye. 
When we reached coffee, cigarettes 
and cigars were passed around, and 
the room was soon clouded with smoke. 
Suddenly Teddy startled us all by cry- 
ing out: 

“What do you people say to an 
automobile ride? There ’s no speed- 
limit at this time of night.” 


(To be concluded.) 





The Editor’s Clearing-House 


The True Author of ‘‘The Awkward Age’”’ 

It has been my custom for a number of 
years, at the Holiday season, to visit the 
home of an old acquaintance, who, I hope, 
despite a widening divergence of our lines 
of thought upon the deepest subjects, still 
counts me among his friends. A _ genial 
little company gathers as such times and 
the hours pass pleasantly enough. 

On some one evening of the stay our 
clerical host, who has always been an odd 
and whimsical person, invariably insists, 
as the evening draws toward an end, upon 
introducing a manner of game of which he 
himself is the inventor and from which he 
derives what appears to me an inordinate 
satisfaction. 

To this game he has given the title ‘‘Caligi- 
nosity.”” Having ushered us into his study 
with great solemnity he takes his position 
before the fire-place, grasping in each hand a 
book; holding in the right “Science and 
Health” and in the left ‘‘The Awkward Age,”’ 
he levels them at his audiénce, as who should 
say, ‘Your money or your life!”’ : 

Discharging several random paragraphs, 
now from one volume, now from the other, 
he calls for volunteers for the work of inter- 
pretation. This is the game of ‘‘Caliginosity”’ 
and this is all there is of it. But my friend 
finds a childish delight in this exercise, de- 
claring that nothing equals the pleasure of 
watching the expressions upon the faces of 
the company, the birth and death, the flam- 
ing up and the flickering out of cognition. 

Now these little conferences never seemed 


very amusing to me, but I recail them with 


the deepest of gratitude for they mark for 
me a vital point of departure, I have left 


the shores of poor human tradition and have 
paddled my tiny bark canoe out into the 
vast ocean of Mind. But of that I will not 
speak. 

A thoughtful pondering of these two 
books has led me to what I firmly believe 
is a literary discovery. Stated briefly it is 
this: I find that ‘‘Science and Health”’ is 
not only a key to the Scriptures but a Key 
to Henry James as well, and it is my purpose 
to show that the author of “Science and 
Health” and of “‘The Awkward Age”’ is one 
and the same person; in fact that both of 
these books were written by Mrs. Eddy. 
I am convinced that a careful study of these 
volumes will establish the truth of my con- 
tention. But you will expect proofs and 
you shall not be disappointed. First as to 
internal evidence. Let us turn to ‘The 
Awkward Age,” p. 294: ‘She spoke as if 
feeling she must take from him, in common 
kindness, at least as much as she would 
make him take, and the serious, anxious 
patience such a consciousness gave to her 
tone was met by Mitchy with a charmed 
reasonableness that his habit of hyperbole 
did nothing to misrepresent.” 

Turning now to ‘Science and Health,’ p, 
116, we find precisely the same thought, 
only expressed in another way. ‘‘The Ego 
is Soul, the direct opposite of sense, and 
there is but one Ego. The singular of Soul 
becomes plural as sense, wherein Mind seems 
to be multiplied into minds, error to be Mind, 
Mind to be matter, matter to be a lawgiver, 
unintelligence to act like Intelligence, and 
mortality to be the matrix of immortality.” 
But it is to be observed that for proof of the 
identity of authorship here we are not limited 
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to evidence that is internal. We discover 
a mysterious connection between the two 
passages in their respective page numbers. 
The sum of the digits upon the latter page is 
equal to the product of the extremes on the 
former. 

We will go on. Page 416 of ‘“‘The Awk- 
ward Age”’ presents the following: ‘‘It might 
have expressed a desire for his talk to last 
and last, an acceptance of any treatment 
of the hour or any version, or want of version, 
of her act that would best suit his case, even 
in fact a resigned prevision of the occurrence 
of something that would leave her, quenched 
and blank, with the appearance of having 
made him come simply that she might look 
at him.” 

Now please examine carefully this, on 
page 146, ‘‘Science and Health”: ‘‘Think 
of thyself as the orange just eaten, of which 
only the pleasant idea is left.’”” Can any one 
doubt that such an operation would be this 
very “‘occurrence of something that would 
leave her quenched and blank’’? This 
parallelism lets in a flood of light. And 
again we have external proof: The sum of the 
digits marking the respective pages is equal. 

Once more, let us turn to ‘‘The Awkward 
Age,” page 447. We are confronted by this: 
“I don’t want any tea, thank you. I found 
myself, after five, in such a fidget that I went 
three times in the course of the hour to my 
club, where I have the impression that I each 
time had it. I dare say it wasn’t there, 


- though, that I did have it, for I ’ve somehow 


a confused image of a shop in Oxford Street— 
or was it rather in Regent?—into which I 
gloomily wandered to beguile the moments 
with a liquid that if I strike you as upset I 
beg you to set it all down to.” 

Now to a candid mind it is perfectly 
obvious that the same hand that penned 
the above must also have written the fol- 
lowing (‘‘Science and Health,” page 247): 
“‘The decaying flower, the blighted bud, the 
gnarled oak, the ferocious beast—like the 
discords of sin, sickness, and death—are 
unnatural. They are the falsities of sense, the 
changing reflections of mortal mind, and not 
the realities of Soul.’ 

What clearer mark of the ‘ferocious 
beast” need we seek than this horrid fellow 
teveals with his probable consumption of 
three cups of tea, besides’ nobody knows 
how much of ‘“‘a liquid’ (was it in Oxford 
Street or was it rather in Regent?) ‘‘that 
if I strike you as upset I beg you to set it all 
down to.” 





External evidence: The last two digits in 
each case are precisely the same. 

We need, I think, particularize no longer; 
and yet I would submit a final word. Mark 
the character of Nanda and of Tishy in ‘‘ The 
Awkward Age.’? They bear out the com- 
plete truth of this declaration in Mrs. Eddy’s 
other book (p. 140): ‘‘The daily ablutions 
of an infant are no more natural or necessary, 
than it would be to take a fish out of water 
once a day, and cover it with dirt. Water 
is not the natural habitat of humanity.”’ 

I have been curious to know how the fore- 
going arguments would strike my clerical 
friend. With that in view I made the short 
journey from town one snowy night and 
found him in his study, his easy chair before 
the fire, at his elbow a little pot of black 
coffee, his long pipe in one hand, and a 
volume of Jeremy Taylor in the other. 
There he was smoking a drug, drinking a 
drug, and for all I know, reading a drug. I 
concluded to say nothing about the discovery. 
He has stronger prejudices than any other 
man of my acquaintance. 

CARROLL PERRY. 


A Story that is Social History 


In ‘‘Mammy Rosie’ Mr. Albert Morris 
Bagby has presented, under the guise of 
Reginald Thornton—the leader of cotillions 
in New York,—a pleasant pen-picture of him- 
self. Friends and patrons also are thinly dis- 
guised in his characters, but his dear old 
darkey cook Rosie appears in her own name 
and in her own person as many of us knew 
and loved her in the past, the deus ex ma- 
china of the story as she was in the life of 
that charming and unique apartment in 57th 
Street, where her wit and wisdom flowed with 
the wine. Rosie’s phrases and Rosie’s phi- 
losophy began and ended the table talk at 
those luncheons and dinners which still hold 
their place in a New York memory. 

A smile hovers around our lips as we read. 
Years slip away. Once again we are at a 
Bagby luncheon. Great musicians, long- 
haired and deep-eyed, pretty women of the 
world, a foreign count or two, an important 
man enticed from Wall Street at the unusual 
luncheon hour, await the -arrival of Mrs. 
Hampton-Yorke. We knew her by another 
name then! Mammy Rosie’s delectable dishes 
are ready to be sent up from that abode of 
mystery, her kitchen. The epicures look 
eagerly, reverentially for the appearance of 
the Liszt-Bagby plat. Gentle reader, are you 
old enough and happy enough to remember it? 








The mélange of flaky rice, chopped fresh 
mushrooms—never, never, never the canned 
variety,—the light-hearted breast of young 
and tender chicken, then the sprinkle of 
Parmesan cheese, and the deep red, iced 
tomatoes accompanying. No chef in New 
York, no host in America, has ever offered a 
more delightful combination to the favored 
few. 

It was a happy thought to give us Mammy 
Rosie’s running comments on life—fashion- 
able life—in New York. The snobbish adora- 
tion of the negro for high life, and the truer 
sentiment of respect and reverence for the 
‘‘fust fam’lies’’ of the South are very true to 
negro nature. Mammy’s philosophy also is 
typical of the superstition and keen observation 
of her race. Mammy is not a creation but a 
portrait of the fast dying out negress of other 
days. Incidentally, the glimpse of that limited 
world vulgarly known as the ‘‘four hundred” 
is correct and sincere, and the description of 
the concert given at the Waldorf is admirable. 
The volume rests, however, on the fidelity 
with which the author has let Mammy Rosie 
speak her own speeches and live her own life 
as she did in reality. 

After she has figuratively set her master 
down hard: ‘‘Dat’s de way yoh spanks ’em 
when dey’s growed up,” asserted Rosie, 
proudly. A compliment to a soprano from 
Rosie: ‘‘I guess de larks can’t git no higheh, 
Madam.” 

Rosie’s parable, Rosie’s dream, and Rosie’s 
fear of the body-snatchers are darkey through 
and through. Rosie’s self-admiration is more 
than negro, it is human. 

“Yes, et ’s ben my grand day,” she said, 
thoughtfully, ignoring the incident of the 
strawberry shortcake. ‘“‘I’s suhtainly got 


bawned oveh ag’in, an’ I desehves et; fuh I . 


isn’t neveh missed mass—when de weddeh 
wuz fine; an’ I’s tole my beads reg’lah; an’ 
I isn’t neveh lied—fur et a’int no lie when 
et ’s wuss to tell de troof. De Lawd is indeed 
good to ’is desehvin’ chillun.” 

One of the minor charms of the story is the 
deification of Sally Lunn. It is surely a 
pretty compliment to the great American dish 
of the South, and Mr. Bagby honors hundreds 
of southern mammies as well as his own dear 
Rosie, and shows his knowledge of the way to 
the human heart, in his repeated pictures of 
the old cook diplomatically carrying a light 
Sally as a peace-offering to whatever enemy 
she wishes to attack. Each chapter is baited 
with a tempting morsel quoted from Mammy 
Rosie. This is a most skilful way of whetting 
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a reader’s interest. It is like an appetizer or 
cocktail before luncheon, and is a distinctly 
new feature in book-making. 

Mammy Rosie, with a ferocious, animal 
affection for her master, deliberately diverts 
him from the love of his heart into marriage 
with the girl she has chosen for him,—a nice, 
well-bred, well-placed worldling. 

There is a grim hint that free-will is a de- 
lusion, and that when any god or. goddess 
decides for us, we are predestined to accept 
the choice. When Aphrodite commands, poor 
man obeys, and when black Rosie, in guise of 
a goddess, turns the handle of the Thornton 
machinery, the Thornton car of fate rolls down 
the incline at her will. 

M. M. Mason. 
The Fancifulness of ‘‘ A Pathetic Fallacy ’’ 

Readers of the Editor’s Clearing-House of 
the June Critic were offered for their delib- 
erations the confessions of a— I may say, of 
a “late-sleeper,” who promulgated, delib- 
erated, and, to all appearances, quite con- 
fidently determined that the early rising of 
our forefathers was an “usurping virtue,” 
and that the contention of some against being 
a slugabedjis a ‘‘ pathetic fallacy.” 

Several explanations are called upon to 
support this wide-swéeping view, foremost 
among which is an edifying utterance for 
proud old New England, once the bearer of 
a far-flung emblem of adamantine power, but 
now presented by the treatiser of “late-sleep- 
ing”’ with the following explanation: ‘“‘Doubt- 
less much of the so-called decadence of New 
England is the result of a reckless waste of 
moral force in the early rising which has been 
practised for generations.” 

O New England, how thou art fallen!— 
thy success depends now upon a new motto, 
of ‘‘Late to bed, and Late to Riss.”’ For- 
sake, for thy soul’s good, the teachings of 
Benjamin Franklin, who helped thee and us 
to acquire the freedom for which we fought! 
O Shade of forgotten Franklin! thou are 
likened unto a chanticleer—not only unto 
this domestic fowl, but unto worse still, for 
this new propagandist declares that not only 
does the rooster stand pre-eminent in his ad- 
herence to the habit of waking early, but that 
“the lower animals are, for the most part, 
early risers.”’ 

“Take your morning serenity and coffee in 
your rooms”’ is the advice given us. Be a 
sleep-at-noon, and give back to its ungracious 
source the philosophy of ‘‘ Early to bed, early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.” Lose thy so-called decadence in the 
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over-indulgence of sleep, which is the absence 
of voluntary activity for any rational object 
or purpose—the apathy of the organs and 
senses. Forget the teachings of the Talmud 
that ‘‘sleep in the mornings drives a man out 
of the world’’—the example of all who 
eschewed wisdom—the living of Christ. 

On with the joy of morning lassitude—the 
rest of the latent world, while all Nature is 
awake and seeking and grasping what is best. 
Despise what she would give you,.and go fur- 
ther in thy lethargy and build houses with 
high walls to the East that no sun may pene- 
trate. There safely in thy retreat, say, ‘‘ Yet 
a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
thy hands to sleep—so shall thy poverty come.” 

The characters of Shakespeare are called 
upon to confirm the ideas of this sleep-idealist 
—the same Shakespeare who declared that 
“Sleep was the ape of death,” and there is 
none but has felt the dread of unconquerable 
death. 

In the inscription which our foe of early 
rising would place upon the cenotaph of those 
who died by not sleeping late, are mentioned 
the late-sleeping abilities of Imogen and 
Portia; while in the same sentences of praise 
for these creations, Ruskin is defied and con- 
demned for rising early—yet whose character 
of these would you ask for your model? 

We are the heirs of Nature—God has 
builded us of natural atoms, with a spiritual 
soul, and yet how censoriously we are gov- 
erned by the laws of Nature! If these regula- 
tions are observed, behold what gifts lie at 
our command. 





I acknowledge always the development of 
the soul as greatest of the greatest, but the 
soul cannot grow to its fulness if the non- 
obeyance of natural laws dwarf the body. It 
may not affect the soul to-day, but how longer 
would we live if we carried out conditions’ 
rules! God made the night for sleep—is it not 
natural that sleep should fit in its proper 
place? In our physical creation there are 
atoms incidental with the matter of the crea- 
tive condition of the world—we are akin to 
the component parts of the world through 
Nature, and our physical life should be gov- 
erned in accordance as far as possible. 

Christ in His teachings, while as one of us 
on this earth, said: “‘ I must work the works 


of Him that sent me while it is day—the night? ' 


cometh when no man can work.” 

The day is the brightness—the freshness of 
God, when every plant, tree, and Divine 
Creation drinks in the light which dispels the 
shadows of a night of trackless dark, when the 
freed notes of birds sing the rampant threnody 
of joy—as the glory of God shines forth from 
a void. 

Night is the darkness—the lampless land 
little children fear—the influence of morbidity 
prevails then, when “lower animals” leave 
their lairs, when the refuse of a city, with its 
“‘six and seventy stenches,”’ is gathered; when 
in the wide-opened, peaceful country all earth 
and nature sleep—their rest of preparation for 
the To-morrow of the soul-building, of the 
soul-perfection in the God-light of Day. 

F. RaymunpD DANIEL. 


Books Reviewed—Fact and Fiction 


It must be said of ‘‘'The Twin Immortal- 
ities’? * (Music and Poetry) that there is much 
in this volume to interest both 
the musician and the _ verse- 
wright,—perhaps, chiefly, him 
who stands on the borderland between the two 
arts, the composer of librettos. In the 
long poem, ‘“‘Graubiinden” (celebrating the 
honey-sweet Swiss Canton of that name), Mr. 
Russell has introduced, ingeniously, a great 
variety of measures—varied according to the 
changing mood and movement of the muse. 
Mr. Russell’s experiment is an interesting 
one. We may add, a glance at other poems 


With the 
Poets. 


*“The Twin Immortalities.” By C. E. Russgi. 
The Hammersmark Pub. Co. 


in this volume proves that the author has, also, 
a lively appreciation of what might be termed 
a third Immortality—that of Painting, as 
witness his ‘‘Della Bella Simonetta,’’ which 
celebrates that portrait, in the Pitti Palace, of 
her who, by some, is thought to have been the 
Primavera, the Venus, and the Madonna of 
Botticelli. 

“The Garden of Years,’ * with its varied 
but everywhere irrefragable proofs of poet- 
ship, renews an old lament at the too early 
passing of Lycidas,—‘‘ Young Lycidas dead 
ere his prime’’; albeit our young poet does 
not lack a ‘‘gentle muse’’ to favor his ‘‘des- 


* “The Garden of Yonge, and Other Boome. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryt, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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tined urn.” There is, indeed, a tender and an 
eloquent sadness in Mr. Stedman's tribute to 
the memory of Guy Wetmore Carryl. Further, 
it is perhaps significant of Mr. Stedman’s view 
with regard to the status of poetry itself in 
our modern day that he should premise as 
follows: ‘If Guy Carryl had belonged to an 
earlier generation it may be conjectured that 
he would have become known chiefly as a 
poet.” There is abundant evidence in ‘‘The 
Garden of Years” that Guy Carryl had re- 
ceived the muse’s accolade; and we might 
add, that, in his own range of inspiration and 
execution, this young Lycidas ‘‘hath not left 
his peer.” 

In the long poem which lends its title to 
the present collection, we have a true love- 
poem marked by exquisite feeling and rare 
felicitous grace of execution. We may but 
say .retrospectively,—using Mr. Stedman’s 
so fitly characterizing words,—‘‘Still, in the 
strength of youth, he seemed quite equal to 
either experience or work, and likely to take 
his fill of both.” E. M. T. 


This * is so good a book that one finds one- 
self comparing it, even though to its disad- 
A Remarkable V@Ntage, with the best rather 


and “ Su- than the average fiction. Itmay 
premely be innocent of the supreme quality 
eae expressed in its title, for it is 


scarcely a spontaneous work of 
genius; but it is at least a brilliant piece of 
workmanship, of unusual range and power. — 
Keith Rickman, the poet, and the vessel, in 
this case, of the ‘‘divine fire,” is a charac- 
ter planned from an elaborate formula and 
wrought with extraordinary care. The 
method is very much that of Lucas Malet in 
her “Sir Richard Calmady,”’ both the excel- 
lences and faults of which the present novel 
shares to some degree. . Repeatedly Rick- 
man is described as a sevenfold character, 
“‘one-seventh poet,” the subordinate sevenths 
more or less conflicting and contradictory. 
Poet, scholar, journalist, cockney, learned 
drudge in his father’s London bookshop, 
Rickman is the victim of youthful dissipa- 
tions and the servant of an exalted sense of 
honor. He also—by the aid of the novelist’s 
a shade too palpable machinery—barely es- 
capes marrying a banal little bank clerk at 
the same time that he is in love with the 
almost too superior woman who is his per- 
manent inspiration. It is possible that this 


*'The Divine Fire.” By May Smcvam. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


$1.50. 
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unsentimental picture of a poet may be chal- 
lenged, but quite certain that there are tomes 
of biographical evidence to support it. Rick- 
man is a genuine success; and not to many 
writers does it fall to draw a man of genius 
convincingly. But the intimate sympathy 
with which she has sketched her poet appears 
to be by no means a part of the general 
equipment of the novelist, whose habitual 
posture toward her characters is that of an 
ironical unconcern. Jewdwine, the fastidious 
Oxford scholar, the ‘‘burnt critic who dreads 
the divine fire,’’ whose tastes were ‘‘refined 
almost to nullity,” is a supremely delightful 
product of the author’s irony and an incom- 
parable vehicle for epigram; Sir Frederick 
Harden, the delightful and accomplished rake, 
and Walter Fielding, the poet, are brilliant 
dashes of portraiture, done in much the 
same spirit. The comfortably ample canvas 
abounds in masculine characters; and it is 
not too much to say that there is not a failure, 
not even a commplace achievement, among 
them. In dealing with her small group of 
women the author’s penetration becomes 
blunter, her power weakens. Lucia Harden, 
the ideal woman, is a little too much the 
sublimation of all the sweet things English 
writers have expressed for centuries about 
their feminine aristocracy; Kitty Palliser’s 
long-accustomed, if not exclusive, habitat is 
within the pages of the English novel; and 
Flossie Walker, admirably done as she is, 
after Mr. Bernard Shaw’s own uncompromis- 
ing method, is perhaps too axiomatic, too 
utterly the creature of type, to stand as a 
creation. 

But while this remarkable novel is su- 
premely interesting, it does not, in the sense 
that the great novels do, enchant. It is the 
work of an unusually strong and flexible in- 
tellect; but not, strictly speaking, a product 
of the imagination. It is admirably con- 
structed, a virtue, in American novels at 
least, almost unknown; and its fastidious 
execution is of another order of writing alto- 
gether from the slovenliness that in the every- 
day novel we so cheerfully tolerate if not 
enjoy. On the other hand, the author has 
well-defined limitations. Her comedy scenes 
are not of the highest order, being not only 
destitute of tenderness or sympathy, but lean- 
ing too much toward the conventional,—this 
writer’s somewhat too frequent refuge when 
her invention fails her. Her boarding-house 
scenes are good, but not quite original in 
effect, and they never reach the level of her 
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‘Junior Journalists.” A positive hardness, 
almost a lack of fineness, somewhat disquali- 
fy her as a ‘“‘mouthpiece of humanity.” 
Nevertheless her work is in every sense not- 
able, and this novel one of genuine literary 
significance. 

Ottvia Howarp DunBaR. 


When impossible novels are selling at the 
rate of a copy a minute, and notorious novel- 
A Writer ists are travelling round with 
who Knows Icelanders attached, ‘‘for local 
his Subject. color,” it is as good as a rest cure 
to take up a book by one who has had plenty 
of time to know and understand the people 
and the things he writes about, and who takes 
time to show us that there are still novelists 
who are also literary men. 

“The Son of Royal Langbrith”’ * is in many 
respects the best bit of work Mr. Howells has 
done of late years. The area in which the 
whole story takes place is small. Without re- 
course to the frigid Icelander, the unexplored 
tropics, or the romantic Middle Ages, a story 
that holds one’s attention throughout is 
woven about the inhabitants of a small New 
England manufacturing town, and their 
rather narrow lives assume an importance that 
few writers could invest them with. The plot 
is slight; perhaps it might better be called a 
strong theme than a plot, and, if we use that 
rather overworked phrase, ‘“‘the interest is 
well sustained,’”’ it by no means implies that 
this is a book that one picks up accidentally 
just after dinner and sits up all night to finish, 
never bestowing a thought on it thereafter. 
Rather, one is inclined to read it slowly, lin- 
gering in enjoyment of the charming style, 
and appreciating to the full the perfect picture 
of New England life in the minute details that 
Mr. Howells so loves to dwell on. We can 
hear the butter and the maple syrup sizzling 
over the hot cakes, and see the jaws working 
over the succulent chewing-gum; but we can 
also hear the young people’s voices and joyous 
laughter, and see into the mind of the gentle 
woman who has brought up her son in igno- 
rance of his father’s real character, and lacks 
strength to undeceive him; that of the doctor 
whose futile efforts to bring the truth to light 
are so pathetic, and of the Judge and the 
Rector, who believe in letting evil lie buried, 
or trusting to Providence to reveal it in right 
season. Each of these characters is in its 
way perfect, and the story is worked out 
easily atid simply, the final enlightenment of 


* “The Son of Royal Langbrith. By W. D, How- 
ELLs, Harper. $2.00, 


Royal Langbrith’s pompous young son occur- 
ring as a natural and inevitable result of the 
circumstances leading up to it. 

It is a pity, however, that in his love of 
realistic detail, Mr. Howells should be led into 
writing passages which, to say the least, mar 
the artistic effect of his work. To read of the 
‘“‘black waistcoat, buttoned to his throat, 
which was without suspicion of those drop- 
pings from the rector’s full beard such as the 
doctor remembered noting on the vestments 
of some clergymen less conscientiously ben- 
zined by their wives,”’ and that ‘‘the young 
man turned his own [face] slightly aside, to 
get it out of the current of his uncle’s dys- 
peptic breath,” is like seeing a woman lift a 
delicate skirt to reveal a soiled and draggled 
petticoat. If it seems ungracious to carp at 
a few unlovely sentences where there are so 
many to be grateful for, we must blame Mr. 
Howells. He has set such a dainty dish be- 
fore us that we cannot bear even one drop o 
grease to’ spoil the taste. : 

C. Harwoop. 


The publication of a new volume of Dr. 
Furness’s ‘‘New Variorum” is the most nota- 
ble Shakespearian event of the year in which 
it appears. Every student and lover of the 
dramatist is on the watch for it after its forth- 
coming has been announced, and buys the 
book before the reviewer can get into print. 

Why need we then say anything 
ae in praise of the ‘‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost” just issued except—what 
goes without saying—that it fully maintains 
the high standard of its thirteen predecessors? 

As usual, the long preface is one of the best 
parts of the volume, for there we have the 
genial editor all to himself. As usual, he ex- 
presses his personal indifference to the dis- 
cussion of many questions which have worried 
the souls of critics and commentators, and 
which furnish a large part of the material 
that the ‘‘variorum” plan compels him to 
use. ‘When we see the living persons on the 
stage,’ he asks, ‘‘what care we then for aught 
but what our eyes see and our ears hear? 
What to us then is the date when the play was 
written? Shall our ears at that time be 
vexed with twice-told tales of the source of 
the plot? Be then and there the drowsy 
hum of commentators uncared for and un- 
heard. . . . And is not this the mood for 
which Shakespeare wrote these plays? Is it 
not thus that he imagined his plays would be 
teceived?’’ 

This said, the editor attacks his material 




























with his usual vigor and vivacity, allowing the 
commentators their drowsy hum, but often 
appending to whole pages of stale and un- 
profitable notes on a point or passage a keen 
and concise bracketed paragraph of his own 
which either settles the tedious dispute, or, 
if it cannot be settled, makes us feel that 
after all it matters very little whether it is 
settled or not. These notes of Dr. Furness 
are always delightful oases in the arid desert 
of quoted annotation through which he has 
to conduct us. 

‘‘Love’s Labour ’s Lost’’ is never put upon 
the stage nowadays, and is generally ignored 
by the average reader. It was quite certainly 
the first original work of the dramatist, but we 
have it only in a revision made some seven 
years later. It is of special interest, however, 
as the only work of Shakespeare in which, by 
a happy blunder of copyist or compositor, we 
have several instances of the same passage in 
both the original and the revised form. In 
certain other plays we have early and revised 
work, but in different parts of the play. 
Some of the modern editors omit the early 
version of these passages in ‘‘ Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost’; others print them as they stand in the 
early editions; in mine I enclose them in 
brackets. As Dr. Furness says, they should 
certainly be retained, ‘‘on Garrick’s principle 
of losing ‘no drop of that immortal man.’”’ 

W. J. Rovre. 


The idea of this work * is a superb one, but 
Mr. Stead had much better have omitted the 
preface, and let the Japanese speak for them- 
selves. Thus, out of their own mouths, and 


by what they concealed as well as admitted, 


Two Books they might be honored or con- 
onthe New demned. Japan is on trial before 
Japan. the world, having nominated her- 
self for the leadership of Asia, while professing 
herself as the pupil no longer of China but 
of the Occident. 

What tremendous impudence or ignorance 
it must be in an editor to hint at the absence 
of authoritative utterances concerning Japan! 
Mr. Stead must forget the thirty or more 
solid volumes of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
the researches and superb translations of 
Satow, Aston, Chamberlain, Brinkley, the 
wonderful works of Lafcadio Hearn, and the li- 
brary of books by American authors who have 
shown the workings of the Japanese mind. 
The accumulated literature of ages is some- 
thing in aid of knowledge and judgment, 
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which no company of modern natives in 
dress coats can possibly equal. 

For the great defect of this portly volume 
is that, while ‘“‘by the Japanese,’’ it is not 
Japan. It informs us as to what the Japanese 
want us to think and concern ourselves about, 
—army, navy, finance, and schools,—but as 
literature, except where Nitobe, Suyematsu, 
Naruse, Hozumi, and a few others tell us of 
human beings and the humanities, it is about 
as useful as an almanac and not half as good 
as a dictionary. When in search of know- 
ledge oi the mind of Japan, or the reality 
under figures, one should turn to Lafcadio 
Hearn’s ‘‘Japan: An Attempt at Interpreta- 
tion.” * Exactly that knowledge you seek— 
the questions you wish answered concerning 
men, women, humanity—is still inside the 
noddle and behind the unwinking eyes of the 
Sphinx—official Japan. 

So, while grateful to Mr. Stead for a desk- 
book of facts and figures concerning political 
and economic Japan, and valuing the work as- 
quite unique as a gazetteer, we ’ll still trust 
the missionaries, the harsh and the severe 
critics, the toilers at translation, and the men 
and women who live behind the looking- 
glass, and the last and (for real unsubjective 
truth) the very best book of Hearn’s, for the 
kind of knowledge and sense of reality we 
need. 

Lafcadio Hearn, son of a Greek mother 
and an Irish father, was keenly sensitive to 
beauty and extraordinarily rich in emotional 
life, while his intellect, superbly disciplined, 
controlled his being, his career, and his work. 

It was in 1890 that this American journalist 
and artist in words found his work in the 
Land of the Gods. He took a Japanese name, 
mated with a Japanese wife, received the 
native teacher’s pittance from the Govern- 
ment, learned of: Japanese family and com- 
munal life, and by patient observation and 
loving sympathy set himself, with Occidental 
and modern mind, yet with a culture wonder- 
fully like the Greeks, to interpret for us the 
Japanese mind and its products. Herbert 
Spencer was his infallibility in philosophy and 
the French impressionists were his masters in 
style. Nothing too small or too great in the 
Japanese of mind or phenomena escaped him. 

He wrote much and often, as if he knew 
that life for him had but a brief stadium. 
Increasingly subjective became his work, 
until those who knew not only the Japan of 


* “Japan: An Attempt at Interpretations.” By Lar- 
capio Hearn. The Macmillian Co. 33 
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actual life but at least something of the Japan 
of a thousand years of literature were disap- 
pointed. They felt that he had done his 
best and was degenerating. Yet here is a 
work which is a classic in science, a wonder 
of interpretation. It is the product of long 
years of thought, of keenest perception, of 
marvellous comprehension. 

One cannot quote, one must read this work. 
It shows the Japanese under his armor, 
modern science. The Japanese, outwardly, 
are ruled by treaties, diplomacy, govern- 
ments, codes, Imperial Diet, armies, and bat- 
tleships—all modern and external. Inwardly 
they—that is, forty-nine millions of them— 
are governed by ghosts. The graveyard is the 
true dictator. It is ever their ‘‘illustrious an- 
cestors’’ who achieve victories. They, as a 
nation, are superbly organized for war. There 
is no originality, no personality, no individual- 
ity worth speaking of in the island empire. 
It is all done by the Government, the com- 
‘munity. In social evolution the Japanese 
are even yet far behind the Romans, and 
much as the pre-Homeric Greeks. 

In a word, Lafcadio Hearn outdoes the 
missionaries in dogmatism, exceeds even the 
hostile propagandist in telling the naked 
truth. Devoted friend of Japan, he excels 
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the sworn enemies of her religions in laying 
bare, though with admiration, the realities. 
We can hardly imagine a greater contrast in 
books than Mr, Alfred Stead’s encyclopedic 
work. The one tells nothing, the other tells 
all. The bigger book conceals the reality be- 
hind the ship’s lights which flood with pub- 
licity whatever has nothing especially to do 
with the real man and civilization of Japan. 
Lafcadio Hearn turns the white and searching 
beams on the ship and man. 

Not wholly pessimistic, yet leaving us little 
to hope for Japan in the economic clash and 
cataclysm of the future, Mr. Hearn would 
have us all understand that any society 
founded on ancestor-worship, as that of 
Japan is, is thereby unfitted to cope with 
modern systems, in which the living rather 
than the dead rule and in which individual 
originality and initiative are encouraged and 
at a premium. His book is a re-reading of 
all Japanese history, a sociological appraise- 
ment of the value of Japanese civilization, 
and a warning against intolerant propaganda 
of any sort whatever. This book is destined 
to live, and to cause searchings of heart 
among those who imagine that the Japanese 
soul has been changed in fifty years. 

Ws. Ex.iort Grirris. 
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ART 
Benn—Style in Furniture. By R. Davis Benn. 
. Longmans. $6.00. 


In his preface the author outlines his inten- 
tions not to provide an exhaustive history of 
furniture, but to convey a knowledge of the 
national types of England and France since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
has succeeded admirably, for even the scep- 
tical and uninitiated cannot but be interested 
in this popular study of the furniture of the 
ages of Chippendale and Sheraton, of ‘‘ Fran- 
cois Premier,’’ of ‘‘Louis Quatorze,” and of 
“L’Art Nouveau.” Also the volume is illus- 
trated with one hundred and two full-page re- 
productions of drawings by W. C. Baldock, 
which offer a pleasant relief from the custom- 
ary half-tones. 


Cruttwell—Verrocchio. 
Scribner. $2.00. 


It is seldom that a reader has an opportunity 
to become as pleasantly acquainted with a 
master of the Kuneieonas as he may in this 
volume with the comparatively unknown 
Verrocchio. The author has grasped the 
value of giving attention to the study of the 
artist’s works at the expense of vague sur- 


By Maud Cruttwell. 


mises as to his biography. The text is com- 
pleted by a list of works, an appendix of 
pertinent documents, and a chronological table 
that can be of use only to students of detail. 


Lethaby—Medizval Art. By W. R. Lethaby. 
Scribner. $2.00. 

The author is well known as an authority on 
early art, and surely his book on the period 
from 312-1350 bears out his reputation. The 
work of the age between the peace of the 
Church and the eve of the Renaissance was, 
as a rule, ~~ closely connected with architec- 
ture and ecclesiastical buildings. It includes 
for the purposes of this volume the art of the 
East or the Byzantine, and the art of the West 
or the Gothic. The effect of these forces upon 
each other forms the history of the period. Mr. 
Lethaby has dealt with it in a serious but 
fairly easy manner. He traces step after step 
clearly and criticises with moderation. Last 
but not least, he has supplied the text with 
frequent and apt illustrations. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Adam—My Literary Life. By Mme. Edmond 
Adam. Appleton. $2.50. 


With all of literary Paris as friends or ac- 
quaintances for the last fifty years, Mme 
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Adam’s memoirs can hardly fail to contain 
much that is iaetenting ae fe oes un- 
lit across the water. Such people as 
Meyerbear, who protested, on first seeing her, 
that he was afraid of her because “She will 
make me forget my Séleka ’’ Georges Sand, 
Daniel Stern (Mme. py, sey Berlioz, Méri- 
mée, and hosts of others flit through her lively 
pages. She herself first gained literary recog- 
nition through rushing to the defence of 
Georges Sand and Daniel Stern in a book 
entitled ‘‘ Idées Anti-Proudhoniennes,’’ a reply 
to Proudhon’s attack on the two ladies; other 
books and the foundation of the Nouvelle 
Revue followed. But though possessed of a 
masculine intellect Mme. Adam is eminently 
feminine in other ways. She confesses that 
she had the greatest joy of her life when her 
daughter was born, and naively tells of her 
timidity in going out in the streets of Paris on 
her first visit there, because the only thing 
that distinguished her from other people was 
the attractiveness of her youthiut presence. 
She modestly admits the acquaintance of 
Mme. Récamier’s little chimney-sweeps, but 
we doubt if the chimney-sweeps ever saw the 
portrait that represents her in the frontis- 
piece, but are willing to accept her assurance 
that she received “too many compliments 
about my arms.”’ It is delightful to learn all 
these personal details of so very literary a 
lady, and sympathize with what her feelings 
were doubtless when Hetzel wrote, declining 
to publish her book: ‘‘Either your book is 
very poor, or else you use checked handker- 
chiefs, and probably take snuff. I do not 
think that a woman, doubtless ugly and very 
old,” ete. The book was a success, and Hetzel 
recanted. 


Alger—Napoleon’s British Visitors and Cap- 
~_ 1801-1815. By J.G. Alger. Pott. 
2.50. 


A gossipy account of the lives and treatment 
of the numerous Englishmen who visited 
Paris after the Revolution, and of the ex- 
eriences of those who were detained by 
apoleon on the resumption of hostilities. 
These memoirs at second-hand have been 
largely culled from the police bulletins pre- 
served in the French Archives. The author 
believes himself to be the first English writer 
who has consulted them, and he has also 
made use of other sources of information. 


Brooks—Dames and Daughters of the French 
se By Geraldine Brooks. Crowell. 
1.50. 


About these women—Mesdames de Sévigné, 
Geoffrin, De la Fayette, De Lespinasse, Rol- 
and, and others— much has already been 
written, and better written than in the present 
volume, which claims to present them in a new 

ise. They are very sentimentally treated 

ere, notably Mile. de Lespinasse, whose love 
affairs have now become so public as to be 
offensive, though they appear to have been 
Imnocent enough at the time. The volume 
is illustrated. 


Courant—Okoubo. By Maurice Courant. 
Félix Alcan, Paris. 50 cents. 


“Neither Europe nor Japan,”’ says M. Courant 
in his preface, ‘‘has done justice to Okoubo 
Tosimitsi,’”” who took such a prominent part 
in Japanese history at the Restoration of the 
Monarchy. The negligence is now repaired 
in this life of Okoubo, which deals also with 
Japan in 1830, at the period of her reconstruc- 
tion, and with her foreign relations from 1868— 
1876. The volume is one of a series on 
Statesmen of all Nations, McKinley and 
Lincoln being promised in the future. 


Harris—The Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Hawkins (Baron Brampton). Edited by 
Richard Harris. 2 vols. Longmans. $8.50. 

The ey year has been rich in reminiscences of 

notable people, and these of Sir Henry Haw- 

kins, the famous English judge, will take high 
rank in the list. The story of his early pro- 
fessional life is full of interest. After waiting 
long as a young lawyer in London his first fee 
was tos. 6d., and his receipts for the next year 
were only £50; but from that time his prog- 
ress was rapid. He became noted as one of 
those engaged in the defence of Dr. Barnard, 
implicated in the ‘Orsini affair,” and later 
from his connection with the Tichborne case, 
the verdict in which he regarded as the 
“greatest triumph” in his legal career. He 
tells of many other curious experiences in his 
professional life, but other parts of the book 
deal with social and sporting matters. He 
had the good fortune to witness the theatrical 
performances at Knebworth Park under the 
direction of Bulwer Lytton, in which Charles 
Dickens and many celebrated professional 
and amateur actors and actresses were con- 
cerned. In his early days he was somewhat 
iven to gambling and horse-racing, but in 
th had bad luck, which proved in the end to 
be good for him. Altogether there is a re- 
markable variety of enjoyable matter in the 
volumes. 


Lee—Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Cen- 

tury. By Sidney Lee. Scribner. $1.75. 
Sidney Lee is so well known an authority on 
Shakespeare and things Elizabethan that his 
acquaintance with his subject on this occa- 
sion stands beyond a doubt. He discusses 
Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Edmund Spenser, and Francis 
Bacon in relation to their surroundings, and 
with an appreciation and sympathy difficult 
to second. The versatility of the intellect 
and imagination of their age was never better 
shown than in this charming account of these 
five men. 


Mabie—William Shakespeare: Poet, Drama- 
tist, and Man. By Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

The fourth edition of a book which has de- 

servedly met with favor in more expensive 

form, now reissued without the illustrations, 
to which, however, little or no direct allusion 
was made in the text. 
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Oberholtzer—Abraham Lincoln. By Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer. Jacobs. $1.25. 

The initial volume of a series of American 

Crisis Biographies, edited by the author and 


Prof. J. B. McMaster of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It promises well, and many 
other ks are in preparation. 


Sainte-Beuve—Portraits of the Seventeenth 
Century. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Put- 
nam. 2 vols. $5.00. 


No one has written more sympathetically 
than Sainte-Beuve of the Preach women of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and, be- 
sides some of those women, these two volumes 
contain portraits of many still more famous 
men, ranging from Fénélon to Louis XIV. 
Diverse as are the characters treated of, each 
one is examined with the same charm, the same 
absence of exaggeration or trivial gossip, the 
little scandalous details that mar so many 
books on the same subject. In translating 
these well-known portraits, Miss Wormeley, 
whose translations of Balzac have given 
pleasure to so many, has again merited the 
gratitude of those who cannot read French, 
in giving them the opportunity of enjoying 
these delightful essays in a rendering coming 
only second to the original. 


Vizetelly—Emile Zola. By Ernest A. Vize- 
telly. Lane. $3.50. 
Zola the worker, the reformer, the humani- 
tarian is the text of this volume, told ina 
straightforward, judicious manner. In the 
book much space has been given to an 
account of the Rougon-Macquart novels. 
Through them the father of the biographer 
was indirectly ruined, but the narration of 
their influence and the discussion they pro- 
voked has been told without trace of bitter- 
ness. Not one of the five hundred -and fifty 
ages that make up this life is out of place. 
he strength of the author, the scope of his 
work, and the details of his home life that may 
be made public have been told compactly and 
concretely, without vestige of the cloud of 
rumors that usually surround such work. 


Wilson—Thackera 
James Grant 
2 vols. $10.00. 


There has been much criticism of the details 
of these volumesin England. Small faults are 
easily found, and though the book may not be 
as learned as possible, it is surely one that 
should have distinct popularity. For one 
who cares for the work of the great novelist, 
it is comparatively immaterial that a state- 
ment be repeated, a story occasionally old, 
or an ingenuous remark let fall, as long as 
the sketches, anecdotes, and opinions give as 
close and entertaining a view of the author 
as do those gathered in these two volumes. 
The illustrations are numerous and to the 
point, while the bibliography cannot but 
please the most pessimistic of bookworms. 


in the United States. By 
ilson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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FICTION 
Bacon—The Pursuit of Phyllis. By John Har- 


wood Bacon. Holt. $1.25. 
This refined love-story comprehends circling 
the world in a limited number of days, 
whether more or less is not definitely stated. 
Although a quickly told tale there are felicities 
of phrase and justifiable pretence to a good 
degree of literary form. 


Bibbins—Mammy ’mongst the Wild Nations 
of Europe. By Ruthella Mary Bibbins. 
Stokes. $1.25. ; 


A silly story of the adventures of a Southern 
‘“‘Mammy”’ in Europe. The darky dialect, of 
which the book is chiefly composed, is tire- 
some, and the English speech betrays no 
familiarity with the natives of that island. 
That ancient, cold chestnut, ‘‘The Lord, my 
Boy,” is revived, with an imaginary Peer as 
the hero instead of a Bishop. It is to be 
= pe that ‘‘Mammy,”’ stuffed with chestnuts, 
will not become a favorite dish with the pub- 
lishers or the public. 


Castaigne—Fata Morgana. By André Cas- 

taigne. Century Co. $1.50. 
Like the lamented Du Maurier, Mr. André 
Castaigne was a successful artist with the pen- 
cil before he took up the pen; and he, also, 
has made the Latin Quarter of Paris and the 
life of Bohemia the subject of his first book. 
‘‘Fata Morgana,’’ Mr. Castaigne’s romance, 
has, however, but little of the literary value 
of ‘‘Trilby,’”’ but it gives a picture of artist 
life in Paris that is not without interest. It 
is the old, old tale of the young artist of tower- 
ing ambition, who, when still unknown, falls 
in love with the acrobat’s pretty daughter. 
The girl is faithful, but he outgrows her, an- 
other woman of his own class comes between 
them, and there is misery for every one con- 
cerned. Mr. Castaigne, who draws much bet- 
ter than he writes, furnishes a number of il- 
lustrations. 


Chambers—A Young Man in A Hurry. By 

Robert W. Chambers. Harper. $1.50. 
A volume of ten short stories in Mr. Chambers’s 
most amusing style is surely a volume to be 
laughed over. The author’s power of con- 
ceiving an amusing situation and handling it 
in an entertaining manner remains as ready 
and acceptable as ever. 


Harrison—Theophano, the Crusade of the 
Tenth Century. By Frederic Harrison. 
Harper. $1.50. 

It is hardly possible to believe that the fame 

of Frederic Harrison will be increased by the 

ublication of this book. It deals with the 

ind of woman that abounds in Gibbon, with 
descriptions of the Roman Empire, when it 
had declined and was just about to ‘‘fall off,” 
as Mr. Wegg would say. Theophano is nearly 
related to Faustina, Theodora, and Irene, 
while Nicephorus and the other generals and 
eunuchs are as were the generals and eunuchs 
of those empresses. It the story were less 
well written it would probably be more in- 











teresting. The —_ is my ory ed enough for 
the Holy Roman Empire, but these very ro- 
mantic romances need lighter, more slap-dash 
treatment. They are then better suited to the 
tastes of those who fced on this kind of litera- 


ture. 
Henry—Cabbages and Kings. By O. Henry. 
cClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

From the lands of bg ea oa come many 
well-connected yarns by this master of the 
language of those that travel from necessity. 
Central America never had a more amusing 
aspect than in “‘Cabbages and Kings.”” Yet, 
at the end of the slang and rattle and southern 
dust thrown in the reader’s eyes by the tales, 
follows ‘as charming an afterword as could 
be wished: ‘‘for, after all, what is the world at 
its best but a little round field of the moving 
pictures, with two walking together in it?”’ 


Kelly—Little Citizens. By Myra Kelly. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.. $1.50. 

These stories of little East Side school children 
contain humor, pathos, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the racial traits of the polygot quarter. 
The incidents all take place at school, and 
while enjoying the skill and charm of the 
narration, one is also filled with wonder and 
admiration at the public school system of the 
United States that freely gives such schools 
and such teachers as Miss Bailey to the little 
foreigners whose curious rendering of our 
janguage is one of the amusing features of th 

book. . 


Loomis— Zaore Cheerful Americans. By 

Charles Battell L-omis: Holt. $1.25. 
It is nothing better than a truism to say of 
any collection of pieces like this book that 
they are uneven. We regret to have to say 
that some have no place in the book. They 
are too dull. The first story, the T. C. M. A. 
yarns, and “‘ Miss Flutterly”’ are honestly funny 
and will amuse any reasonable person. These 
glints of humor are worth the price of the 
book—allowing for a little discount. 


Maxwell—The Ragged Messenger. 
Maxwell. Putnam. $1.50. 


The story is of a perfervid zealot, a London 
street-preacher, who, falling heir to a colossal 
fortune, immediately set himself to dispose of 
the same in benevolent works. In the end it 
turns out that he had all his life been some- 
what insane. The book is carefully written, 
both in matter of style and development of 
the plot. The idea of the story is original, 
and the book as a whole is unusually vigorous 
and impressive. 


By W. B. 


Moulton and Davies—The Doctor’s Leisure 
Hour. Facts and Fancies of Interest to 
the Doctor and his Patient. Charles 
Wells Moulton, General Editor. Ar- 
ranged by Porter Davies,M.D. Saalfield 
Pub. Co. $2.50. ; 


This first volume of the Doctor’s Recreation 
Series is a large book containing stories, 
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poems, jokes, and some serious matters of 
scientific information. We have enjoyed the 
wit and humor herein collected, and beg to 
recommend the volume to all those who have 
a taste for such collections. 


Norris—Nature’s Comedian. By W. E. Norris. 

Appleton. $1.50. 
A story without genuineness or solidity,— 
hardly more than a trashy, artificial novel of 
hackneyed characters and situations. Of the 
many prepostérous features of the book, its 
ending is the least pardonable. 


Page—Bred in the Bone. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. Scribner. $1.50. 

These stories, like all Mr. Page’s work, have 
the advantage, on the author’s part, of know- 
ledge and authority, and the interest they ex- 
cite is no more a purely ‘‘literary’’ one than 
is the author’s impulse in writing them. It 
cannot be discovered that Mr. Page has an 
especial talent for constructing the short 
story. He succeeds, however, in giving the 
flavor of certain, if not all, types of Southern 
character; and an author who writes with 
genuine sincerity and sympathy may be par- 
doned an occasional lapse into sentimentality. 
Those who admire Mr. Page’s best work will 
find it a satisfaction that this book does not 
fall below its level. 


Reed—tThe Master’s Violin. By Myrtle Reed. 
Putnam. $1.50. 


A prettily sentimental story, with a great deal 
of — description and poetical fancy. 
Such a story does not pretend to treat of real 
life, but its pleasant disguising of realities has 
been vomthoar ¢ to be perennially acceptable. Its 
ornamental cover emphasizes the fact that it 
is intended for a ‘‘holiday”’ book. 


Roberts—The Watchers of the Trails. 
Chas: G. D. Roberts. Page. $2.00. 


Mr. Roberts is intensely in sympathy with 
animal life, but his ‘‘Trail’’ is the trail of the 
nature writer, and it lies on the indefinite and 
unsatisfactory borderland between fact and 
fiction. How far a man is justified in imput- 
ing motives to the wild kindred is still a vexed 
question, and how successful in the present 
book has been Mr. Roberts’s interpretation is 
a matter upon which, after all, only the 
“‘Black-faced Ram,’’ the ‘“‘ Decoy Duck,” and 
the others of the dramatis persone are com- 
petent to pronounce. The twenty-odd sto- 
ries which make up the book are, as Mr. 
Roberts says in his preface, ‘‘avowedly fiction. 
They are at the same time true, in that the 
material of which they are moulded consists of 
facts,—facts as precise as painstaking observa- 
tion and anxious regard for truth can make 
them.” 

Mr. Roberts’s sympathy with the forest life 
gave to his ‘‘ Heart of the Ancient Wood”’ an 
atmosphere and a very real and positive 
charm, but these stories of the present volume 
are unsatisfactory—neither one thing nor the 
oe. like the church of Laodicea, and it is 
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to be regretted that a writer of Mr. Roberts’s 
gifts should be content with the “‘trail’”’ of the 
modern decorative nature-writer. The book 
is fully illustrated by Mr. Charles Livingston 
Bull, whose drawings are admirable. 


Streeter—Doctor Tom, the ‘Coroner of Brett. 
+4 John Williams Streeter. Macmillan. 
1.50. 
It is safe to pronounce this book somewhat 
above the average in several ways. The story 
is of life among the mountaineers of Kentucky. 
Doctor Tom is a fine and noble ideal of a man 
who lives a beautiful life. We wish the book 
could be widely read because it is instinct with 
moral inspiration. ’ 


Stuart—The River’s Children. By Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. Century Co. $1.00. 

An ‘“‘idyl of the Mississippi,” and the people 

living on its banks, written with the charm, 

the humor, the grace, and the pathos so 

familiar to all who know the author’s earlier 

books. 


Taggart—tThe Little Grey House. By Marion 
Ames Taggart. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.25. 


It is not much of a story, ‘even for a juvenile 
story book, but it is sane and clean. The 
author goes on to tell about three bright girls, 
whose dreamy father let the family estate 
diminish while for years he gave himself to 
some mechanical invention. He dies just 
upon its completion, and one of the girls has 
enterprise enough to sell the patent for fifty 
thousand dollars. And ever after they are 
happy. 


White—Blazed Trail Stories. By Stewart 
Edward White. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


$1.50. 

This collection of short stories affords the 
most glaring proof Mr. White has yet offered 
that while he knows about outdoor life in 
wild and picturesque places, he knows prac- 
tically nothing about human nature. Indeed, 
in their lack of taste and in their hopelessly 
incompetent portrayal of character, these 
stories even fall behind his previous work. A 
writer capable of writing and of publishing so 
offensive a story as “The Girl Who Got 
Rattled’’ must be willing recklessly to im- 
peril whatever reputation he may have. 


Wilson—The Seeker. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
This is a good enough book to make one wish 
it were better. Mr. Wilson has an‘ admirable 
power of observation, a sure and accurate 
touch,.and a dry and agreeable humor. 
There are pages that it is a distinct pleasure 
to read, apart from their relation to the 
story, and there are frequent flashes of origi- 
nality. But in sustained delineation of char- 
acter the author is weak and repetitious. 
Allan Linford, the hypocritical clergyman, is, 
for instance, a profitless expansion of a very 
simple formula; all that the author has to 
say of him could be told in a page. And in 
view of the fact that his was not a novel ex- 


perience, the story of Bernal Linford’s eman- 
cipation from orthodox religion is told with 
too much detail. Indeed, it is in spite of 
many faults that the book convinces one of 
its author’s ability. 


Young—Children of the Forest. By Egerton 
R. Young. Revell. $1.25. 

It is unfortunate that one with the necessary 
knowledge of Indian life should, as in this 
case, completely lack the art to weld his 
knowledge into the form of fiction. ‘‘Chil- 
dren of the Forest” can hardly be seriously 
considered as a novel. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


ae History of the United States and its 
eople. By Hon. Elroy McKendree 

Avery. Vol.I. Burrows Bros. $6.25. 
This is the first instalment of an elaborate 
work in twelve octavo volumes, the aim of 
which is to give our national history from its 
earliest records to the present time in a form 
adapted ‘‘to meet the wants of men and 
women of general culture rather than those of 
professional historical students.”” Due atten- 
tion will be given to the important researches 
and discussions of recent years, and their re- 
sults will be summarized in a manner at once 
scholarly and popular, thoroughly trust- 
worthy, while readable and attractive. The 
present volume covers the poee from 1492 
to 1588, the date from which English colonial 
expeditions became increasingly frequent. It 
is most copiously illustrated with portraits, 
autographs, views, maps, etc. 


Bo «rne—Narratives of the Career of Hernando 
de Soto. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Edward Gaylord Bourne. 
Barnes. 2 vols. $2.00. 

The work consists of an account of De Soto’s 
“‘Conquest of Florida (1539-1542), as told by 
a gentleman of Elvas, by Luys Hernandez De 
Biedma, and in the diary of Rodrigo Ranjel, 
De Soto’s private secretary, now translated 
for the first time.”” For a student the work 
must be invaluable, though for the more 
casual reader the accumulation of detail be- 
comes tiresome. Professor Bourne’s editor- 
ship is of the best, and the translation excel- 
lent reading, so that to many this scarce work 
of a portion of American history at last be- 
comes accessible. 


Butterfield—History of Lieutenant George 
Rogers Clark’s Conquest of the Illinoi 
Wabash Towns from the British, 
rrre-79- By Willshire Butterfield. Heer. 
1.50. 
A careful and minute account of an important 
and interesting chapter in our national his- 
tory, less known to most people than it ought 
to be. Clark has been aptly called ‘“‘The 
Washington of the West”; and the campaign 
here described, carried on in the interior of 
the enemy’s country, was as remarkable, and 
deserves to be as memorable, as Sherman’s 
“march to the sea.’’ The book is published 
under the auspices of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society. 
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Canfield—Legends of the Iroquois. By W. W. 
Canfield. Wessels. $1.50. 

A good book in the noteworthy series of 

‘‘Source Books of American His ,’ anda 

valuable and entertaining addition to the 

literature of our aboriginal folk-lore. 


Gass—Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. By Sergeant Patrick Gass. Mc- 
Clurg. $3. 50. 

A graphic account of this famous expedition, 

recently so much written up, originally pub- 

lished in 1811, and now reprinted in comely 
style, with facsimiles of the original illustra- 
tions and new ones, a map of the route, an 
analytical index, and an introduction by Dr. 

1: . Hosmer, author of ‘“‘The Story of the 

ouisiana Purchase.’’ Gass’s narrative was 
for seven years the only source from which 
the true history of the expedition could be 
learned, and is well worth reproducing now. 


Ober—Our West Indian Neighbors. By Fred- 
erick A. Ober. Pott. $2.50. 

A timely and good account of the islands of 
the Caribbean Sea—‘‘America’s Mediter- 
ranean,’’ as it has been called—their history, 
scenery, and attractions for the tourist, set- 
tler, and pleasure-seeker. The chapters on 
‘‘The Cuban as he Was and Is,” on ‘‘The 
Black and Brown Republics,” on ‘“‘ Haiti, the 
Home of the Hoodoo,” on ‘Puerto Rico, 
Spanish and American,” and on “‘ Misgoverned 
Santo Domingo’”’ are a few of the most note- 
worthy, though the others are scarcely in- 
ferior in interest. The numerous illustrations 
are from well-selected photographs. 


Steedman — Bucking the Sagebrush. By 

Charles J. Steedman. Putnam. $1.50. 
Of the West of the Seventies the reader finds 
much fiction, occasional scientific reports, but 
few reminiscences that ring true as facts while 
holding attention for picturesqueness. In 
this latter straightforward manner Mr. Steed- 
man has told a fascinating story of Western 
travel as it was twenty years ago. The mis- 
haps of his tenderfoot companions with their 
steers, the ways of cowboys, of trails, of 
horses, of cattle, and of Indians are narrated 
with exceptional vividness and humor. Ac- 
counts such as that of driving a large herd 
through the woods of the Blue Siouutetes are 
genuinely absorbing and pregnant with the 
details of one who has been there. 


White—The Mountains. By Stewart Edward 
White. McClure, Philli $1.50. 

An unusual volume of anecdote, information, 
and description of pack-horse travel through 
the Sierras. For those who are fond of the 
outdoors and wish to understand somethin 
of the how, what, where, and why of suc 
travel, Mr. White is the very best instructor. 
It is interesting to know that you should n’t 
carry your gun upside down in your hip 
pocket, and how a ‘‘horse has bucked over 
three square miles of assorted mountain,” 
when you are told with vividness and humor. 
Besides, the sixteen illustrations fit their 
subject excellently, while the paper and type 
are pleasing in color and size. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Boraston—Birds by Land and Sea. By John 
Maclair Boraston. The record of a year’s 
work with field-glass and camera. Lane. 
$2.00. 

A narrative of a year’s observation of the 

habits, nests, eggs, songs, and migrations of 

the birds in the region of Manchester, Eng- 
land, including a like account of the birds on 
the Island of Anglesey, as seen during the 
month of June. It is very delightful reading, 
the author fulfilling the idea of Keats’s poet: 


**? Tis the man who with a bird, 
Wren, or eagle finds his way to 
All its instincts.”’ 


The seventy-two illustrations are an im- 
portant feature. 


Chamberlin and Salisbury—Geology. By 
Thomas C. Chamberlin and Rollin D. 
Salisbury. In two volumes. Holt. 
Vol. I. $4.00. 

The most distinctive feature of this text-book 

of the American Science Series is the sur- 

prising number and excellence of the illustra- 
tions. Even the minor points in the text are 
elucidated by means of maps, plans, and 
photographs, on a much larger scale than is 
usually attempted in such a work. The 
volume deals with the problems of dynamic 
and structural geology, and differs from other 
books on the subject chiefly in its treatment 
of the geologic processes, which the authors 
have regarded primarily in their historical 
aspect, to avoid dogmatism on disputed 
points. The reader is given a clear idea of 
the working methods of the science, and 
wherever possible the text has been so shaped 
that he may follow the a which have led 
to ages conclusions. The book is thor- 
oug ly equipped with index and bibliogra- 
phies. 


Miinsterberg—The Americans. By Hugo 
Mansterberg. McClure. $2.50. 
The author, a Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard University, originally wrote this book in 
German for Germans. There are few men of 
broader minds, or better fitted to give such an 
exhaustive account of the ways of the people 
of the United States. His frankly European 
viewpoint allows him ample opportunity for 
unbiased criticism of our customs and so- 
ciety when at fault, and liberal praise when 
good. He succeeded in placing first before 
the German public and now before our eyes a 
book on America that should destroy German 
prejudice towards the United States and 
many of our fond illusions by dealing in detail 
with the political, economic, intellectual, and 
social aspects, and democratic ideals of this 
country. The book is not to make a detailed 
scientific study of facts, nor to discover new 
material, but rather sympathetically to ex- 
amine the American man and his tendencies. 


Stoering—The St of the Violin. By Paul 
‘Seoering. Sento. $1.25. a 
A history of the violin is rare enough to be 
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interesting in any form, but this little volume 
should be exceptionally welcome. The au- 
thor, albeit florid in his style, has given the 
essential facts of violin development and of 
the lives of violin-makers. He is clear and 
comprehensive within his space, and, what is 
much to the point, has collected a number of 
interesting and valuable illustrations. 


Symons—Studies in Prose and Verse. By 

Arthur Symons. Dutton. $2.50. 
This volume of thirty-one exceptional literary 
essays on contemporary writers, written at 
intervals during the past ten years, cannot 
fail to hold the attention and interest at- 
tracted by the author’s name through their 
straightforwardness and _ simplicity.. Mr. 
Symons is blessed with a power of clear- 
headed, moderate analysis of minds and words. 
The criticisms are rather sympathetic exami- 
nations into the nature of each author than 
any superficial scrapings of small technicalities. 
Mr. Symons appreciates that just praise is 
more welcome, if more difficult, than petty 
criticism. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Garnett— William Shakespeare, Pedagogue and 
Poacher. A Drama by Richard Garnett. 
John Lane. $1.25. 


The plot of this curious production is based 
upon the traditions that Shakespeare after his 
marriage taught school for a time, and that he 
was caught in poaching on Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
grounds at Charlcote. These are combined 
with the story of his marital infelicities, the 
author’s own fancy that Lady Lucy was in 
love with him, and that the Earl of Leicester 
saved him from the sentence of whipping and 
imprisonment, imposed by Lucy, before the 
young man left Stratford for London. Leices- 
ter is supposed to have done this at Queen 
Elizabeth’s command after she learned that 
Shakespeare was the author of the old play, 
“The Taming of a Shrew,” on which his own 
comedy was founded. The blank verse, poor 
in itself, is interspersed with lines or phrases 
from Shakespeare’s works; as in the clawing. 
from Ann Shakespeare to Sir Thomas: 


“‘Long have I groaned o’er William’s evil 
courses, 
And mourned to know my household fed by 
rapine 


And mine own stomach’s pure integrity 


Polluted by his depredations. 
ay SS when spit hath turned or caldron 
ub 


"Mid savoury smells and steams have I with 
voice 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman, 

Demanded, ‘ William, whence this venison?’”’ 


This is a fair sample of the author’s verse and 
the felicitous interlarding of that which he 
borrows from the poet he travesties; but the 
following may be added, from William’s part- 
ing words to Ann at the end of the play: 
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‘Fix thou thy appetence on thin i fac oe 
Guide our fair children in the patie ° virtue; 
Cherish the harmless necessary cat 
Who will for my departure wring her hands; 
Speak of me sometimes, rail at me but 

seldom; : 
So for ten years farewell.” 


The blending of Shylock and Launce, and the 
reference to the family cat, will also serve to 
illustrate our author’s sense of humor. 


Schutze—Crux tatis and Other Poems, By 
Martin Schutze. Badger. $r1.00. 

We have thought that we had occasion to 

oint out the very general consensus of our 


atest-coming poets to realize the words of 
Lear when he proposes to 


‘take upon us the mystery of things, 
As though we were God’s spies.” 


In following up the thread of such sombre 
enigma-tenting thought, we might ask, to 
what insisting, overruling Welt-Geist may our 
bards, of the darkly speculative brotherhood, 
be listening? Traces of this tendency appear 
in the last verse of Henley, and in recent 
metrical work from the pen of Hardy the 
novelist and of Zangwill the essayist. And of 
their kin is the author of ‘‘Crux Atatis,” 
who, in the title given to one poem in his 
volume, has very ‘truly characterized all his 
other selections; for it is ever with serious, 
and often with keenly sagacious, eyes that he 
sits at watch on the world and the pageant of 
life, gazing at all ‘“‘Through the Sober Win- 
dow. hile the instrument is not yet per- 
fectly mastered, this performer is still able to 
make us feel the antitheses and paradoxes 
and subtle under-notes in life and nature 
which claim his absorbed attention. And 
scattered along his verse, one meets not in- 
frequently with graphic descriptive touches. 


Sherman—Day Dream and Even Song. By 

Frederic Fairchild Sherman. Pott $1.10. 
The author of ‘‘Day Dream and Even Song”’ 
(presumably a dweller still in the Land of 
Youth) pictures himself as standing upon the 
‘“‘world’s great shore,” watching its ‘‘lyric 
ide,” whence he hopes that he may, at 
length, draw out ‘‘The One Lyric”’ 


“That shall endure until the time 
When the last song-tide is outrun.” 


This is the poet’s heart-cry, as nativevas the 
vernacular itself, and we cannot blame Mr. 
Sherman for its re-utterance. But, while 
bound to say that, in our judgment, the 
resent volume does not reveal this ‘One 
yric,”” we wish the searcher all joy of his 
future quest therefor. 


Van Buren—As Thought is Led. Lyrics and 
Sonnets. By Alicia K. Van Buren. 
Badger. $1.00. : 

In ‘As Thought is Led’’ the reader finds a 

number of pleasantly vagrant fancies, in 

which the happy suggestion is, unfortunately, 
not always carried out with equally happy art, 


(For list of books received sce third page following). 





